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Contact Your Public 


A Plan for Developing Understanding Cooperation Between Home and School. 


HE mechanic asks “Contact?” The 
pilot replies “Contact.” The switch 
is thrown, the motor purrs and we are 
ready to get under way. Each September 
our educational system, which has mostly 
been coasting all summer, begins to move 
rapidly. How swiftly and surely depends 
on its parts. The physical equipment 
overhauled and renovated is ready. The 
fuel and spark must contact. These are 
the human parts of the system. True 
enough there come together pupils and 
teachers, so that the switch is thrown 
part way, enough for the machine to func- 
tion. In many schools this is the level 
of performance. But if we would have 
full speed ahead, full power, we need 
more than teacher-pupil contact. We 
must have parents join our working com- 
bination and step up our functioning. We 
talk enough about home and school co- 
operation, but do we really achieve it? 
The teacher of home economics is re- 
peatedly told that hers is the most sig- 
nificant position in the school system for 
developing this combination; that she has 
the opportunity of the closest relationship 
with the student; that she is the direct 
contact person between the school and the 
home; and that her subject matter offers 
the greatest cooperative tie-up with the 
remainder of the school curriculum. In 
reality her direct contact is not so direct, 
being often only through the child, an 
opportunity that presents itself to every 
teacher. But the home economics teacher 
has as subject matter information that re- 
quires some amount of home and school 
association, and decidedly requires home 
background for interpretation. More than 
any other teacher she must work for a 
sound development of this association, lest 
she promote a mere class room and lab- 
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oratory course in skills and knowledge 
that will function only too casually in 
home living. Even today, in spite of our 
efforts. too many home economics stu- 
dents never carry their school experiences 
into their home activities. Perhaps this 
is because they do not bring their home 
experiences into their school activities. 

This interdependence of experience and 
activity both in school and at home pre- 
sents us with great opportunity. In using 
it, there have been evolved, perhaps, as 
many methods as there are individuals 
working to this end. Many units planned 
around personality development have not 
only brought about a close teacher-student 
relationship but have also called for 
wholesome interpretation of home and 
family contributions. Units in family re- 
lationships with their many complex and 
compound aspects have emphasized the 
girl’s home and family experiences and 
made them significant to her. How far 
these units have helped in bringing into 
being a happy school and home coopera- 
tion has not been conclusively measured. 

Almost universally, exhibits are used to 
show achievement and progress for we 
know that all parents are happy to see 
their children’s successes displayed. They 
come, see and we hope understand and ap- 
preciate. If we could find some plan for 
including parent participation, the method 
would serve us better. Many schools 
have used the program-tea where over the 
tea cups the girls explain their school 
programs. This might function better 
if placed at the beginning, rather than the 
end of the unit. 


Devoting an entive parent-teacher meet- 
ing to the consideration of the home eco- 
nomics program occasionally awakens a 
home contact. Its success, however, de- 
pends upon the degree of careful planning 
and the salesmanship of the teacher. She 
must arouse a growable interest in the 
program as well as entertain. J am not 
sure that this interest can be accomplished 
unless the home economics teacher has a 
close cooperative relationship with the 
other teachers in her school. 

Whether our subject matter be home 
economics, English, language, history, sci- 
ence or the somewhat questioned algebra, 
we are all involved in this bringing to- 
gether of school and home and we can 
all work to this end through the home 
economics department. It would be worth 
while if in every high school this sales 
program could be discussed and planned 
in some of the regular teacher-profes- 
sional meetings. This really is a major 
part of the public relations program and 
should be planned as carefully. 

The most serviceable method is one that 
establishes a wholesome rapport between 
home and school, parent and teacher and, 
as well as promoting child education, 
achieves some adult education also. With 
these purposes in mind we need to plan 
beginning at the beginning. We have as 
the foundation upon which to build, the 
interest every parent has in his child. 
We can always count on some amount of 
parental vanity, an emotion we may laugh 
over but need seriously to consider. Every 
parent not only rejoices over and hugs 
unto himself the achievements and suc- 
cesses of his children, but he likes to feel 
that he knows what is best for them. 
Theoretically this should be true. Why 
not use it? I suggest that we have these 
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parents help us plan for their children. 
For this purpose we may definitely call a 
program planning meeting or we may 
travel a more circuitous route and arrive 
through a series of discussion meetings. 
Either way will give the school patron a 
feeling of belonging, and of having a part 
which is a 


in the school 


basis for a desirable interest. 


program 


The Program Planning Meeting 


A very happy method for the home eco- 
nomics teacher is the program planning 
meeting. This should be a pulling to- 
gether of the first year home economics 
students and their mothers, with the pur- 
pose of giving these parents an oppor- 
tunity to measure the teachers’ program 
in terms of their own experiences and 
their recognition of their daughter’s needs. 
At the same time we must keep in mind 
that this planning together may contribute 
tc a better mother-daughter relationship. 
There has always been and probably al- 
ways will be a moat of misunderstanding 
between the adult and youth. If we can- 
not fill it, we can help bridge it. 

In recent years, the world over, there 
has come into being a so-called “Youth 
Some have said that youth 
Some have 


Movement.” 
must solve its own problems. 
doubted the capacity of the present day 
adult to helpfully guide our rapidly de- 
veloping adolescents. We are tied down 
by out-moded traditions and beliefs. We 
may be somewhat muddled and befogged 
in our efforts to keep up with and use 
our rapidly growing knowledge in the 
fields of science, but as compensation we 
do have a background of experience and 
the power of retrospection which may 
serve as brakes on rash interpretations 
I value very highly the 


and applications. 
youth and 


vision and the courage of 
equally I value scientifically interpreted 
adult experience. 

Can we get together? We can IF as 
adults we can cease being parents and 
teachers and become co-workers with our 
older boys and girls. This is not just a 
world for youth nor a world for adults; 
it is a world for adults, youths and chil- 
We must work out its problems 
together. Parents of adolescent children 
need help. With a properly planned 
meeting the home economics teacher can 


dren. 


push this movement along. 

Planned that means much carefully 
worked-out teacher preparation, The 
teacher needs to ask herself continually 
“what am I hoping to do for these girls 
and their mothers,” lest in subject-matter 
zeal she be carried away from her best 
She must keep in mind 
these students are human 


contribution. 
the fact that 
beings, living in family groups, some of 
which are unwholesome; many of them 
under or overbalanced, and all of them 
having their rough spots; that the parents’ 
personalities are developing as well as 
the personalities of their children and 
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sure’ 


that these personalities are mutually in- 
terrelated and interdependent. If she 
would help the child she must help the 
mother too. 

Home economics offers much informa- 
tion which, properly used, removes irri- 
family life. Our 
It involves 


tations and smooths 
concern is with proper use. 
a recognition of individual impulses and 
emotional blocking. For this reason the 
teacher must prepare herself. Of course 
she already has planned her units. If 
they are good plans they offer elasticity in 
their use. They are an important device 
in her use of, and the guidance of, the 
program planning meeting. 

The meeting itself should be very in- 
Informal discussion demands a 
comfort and 


formal. 
room large 
small enough to give a feeling of being 
near to each other. Sometimes an elip- 
tical or diamond seating arrangement can 
be used. The teacher will be more suc- 
cessful if she seats herself in the group. 
The function is to keep the group chal- 
lenged and balanced. 


enough for 


There are two distinct points of view 
which must be balanced and smoothed 
into one broad point of view; two ques- 
tions that must be asked—“what do you 
as girls want to accomplish for yourselves 
through this home economics course,” and, 
“what do you as mothers and experienced 
homemakers see as needs for your 
daughters?” Both of these will involve 
consideration of skills and attitudes. The 
teacher will find that nearly all of the 
desires and suggested needs can be fitted 
into her previously planned units. True, 
they may pad them out of proportion. 

This offers the next challenge. What 
can we accomplish at home and what 
should we accomplish at school? Thus 
naturally we develop the home project 
with a satisfying mother-daughter atti- 
tude toward it. It will not be just a 
project which the daughter carries on in 
her home, but one where the mother 
shares in the planning and the doing and 
the teacher guides through her profes- 
sional knowledge. Most of the usual 
home project technique will be useful— 
the planning, the approving, the doing, 
the reporting to the class—but the final 
report will be a joint report from both 
mother and daughter. The result exhibit 
will be significant to both. Such sharing 
advances wholesome relationship. We are 
educating for successful happy living. 
Then living must be successful and happy 
while we are educating. Education, itself, 
must be a happy process. 


The Discussion Meeting Series 


Since she is the normal home contact 
person in her school system the home 
economics teacher is the logical person 
to present the discussion meeting series. 
It may be well to start with a few par- 
ents, mothers and fathers, keeping in 
mind that the purpose of the discussion 





meeting is fundamentally dual—to develop 
purposeful individual thinking and sane 
group thinking and acting. We use our 
home economics program as the vehicle. 
While meeting the needs of the individual, 
and the group, it is itself clarified and 
fortified. Everyone has a desire for 
recognition in his own neighborhood, for 
a feeling of equality in and a conscious- 
ness of belonging to the group. Our dis- 
cussion group meets these needs. Each 
person has a part which helps to hold 
the discussion to his level and helps him 
get a better understanding—clarifying his 
thinking. Often it is a more important 
task to help the group interpret its own 
knowledge than to give new information. 

Today we are all blessed with so much 
information, our papers, magazines, the 
radio all feed our minds so rapidly we 
have little time to adapt our knowledge 
to ourselves. We enjoy getting together. 
Getting together where our own ideas are 
recognized is peculiarly satisfying. The 
challenge of this common problem, “the 
training and well being of our children,” 
is a most excellent motivation. 

This type of meeting requires prepara- 
tion also. Days before the meeting, a 
sheet listing the topics suggested for dis- 
cussion should be sent to each prospective 
group member for checking. In develop- 
ing this sheet the home economics teacher 
should have the help of others on the 


teaching staff. The principal and the 
teachers of the various sciences should 
constitute this steering committee. In 


addition, it might be well to have on this 
committee a man and a woman who know 
many in the community. This check sheet 
is merely a device to get close to the in- 
terests of the group. A great variety of 
topics that touch the problems of the 
average home—such as “How can we in- 
terest our children in sharing in home 
making tasks?” will bring response. From 
the results of this check sheet the teacher 
will draw her plan for the discussion. 
But she must know that this plan is to be 
merely a beginning steer and then a sup- 
port in case of trouble. 

Leadership will not be so difficult if the 
teacher will remember that the individuals 
in the groups are genuinely interested, 
that they are earnest and that each one 
has much to contribute. Her function is 
only to propose the way; to encourage 
each to make his contributions; to keep 
the ball in motion by a deft question here 
and there. Here her study of the check 
sheet proves its value. Her assurance is 
greater because she has it as a prop. This, 
with her faith in the group, will safe- 
guard her from making the mistake of 
trying to carry the discussion herself. 

It is inevitable that discussion will bring 
out individual opinion. She will need to 
recognize opinion as opinion, Even 
vehemence may arise. This should not be 
alarming if she will remember that most 

(Turn to page 292) 
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A Glance at 


OW true it is that “one half the 

world does not know how the other 
half lives!” True, not only in an eco- 
nomical and social sense but in a nutri- 
tional one as well. We are inclined to sit 
in smug complacency in our own comfort- 
able homes, eat our usual three square 
meals a day and give little thought to the 
millions of people the world over who 
cannot play our little game of “do as I 
do, say as I say.” How unfortunate that 
we do not more fully realize the wealth 
of interest and variety and color we shut 
out when we limit our horizons in this 
way. 

Take the ever present and important 
topic of the food habits of countries 
other than America. We pride ourselves 
on being “food conscious” as a nation and 
continue to thrive on thick juicy beef- 
steaks and apple pies that follow the same 
general principles as those our grand- 
mothers used to make. In the meantime, 
how are other countries progressing in 
their search for more light on the subject 
of nutrition? 

The science of nutrition is still young 
in America—in Japan it is a very small 
infant, but I am glad to say its cries are 
lusty enough to be attracting a great deal 
of attention. Most people acknowledge 
the necessity of the study of nutrition, 
but do not understand how important it 
is to the social and national life of the 
country. Improvements of food use are 
comparatively simple and offer a firmer 
foundation for the stability of living than 
do the improvements of clothing or hous- 
ing. Also the solution of various prob- 
lems of labor (time, wages, rest, fatigue 
or efficiency) must depend upon the solu- 
tion of the problem of nutrition. These 
problems of labor are very acute in Japan 
at the present time—hence the great need 
for a practical education of the masses 
along food lines. 

Like most Westerners, I had clung 
tenaciously to the idea that the Japanese 
nation lived on rice and tea with a little 
bean paste and raw fish thrown in on 
festive occasions! Common sense told me 
that on such a diet, this great Oriental 
nation could not have become the world 
power it is today, but I mention this fact 
because I believe my ignorance is shared 
by the majority of people who have never 
been in Japan. But an amazing revelation 
awaits the newcomer who begins a study 
of the food stuffs of this country. 

To begin with, there are over 4,000 
different food materials in Japan. This 
includes, of course, many things which 
are strange in aprearance to us and even 
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stranger in taste. The chief staples are 
rice, sweet potato, fish, wheat and bean, 
but these are combined with raw and 
cooked vegetables, meat and chicken, eggs, 
seaweed and pickles in such a way that 
the daily diet is by no means as unbal- 
anced or unattractive as it at first seems. 
The Japanese eat little animal but lots of 
vegetable protein. For instance, the con- 
sumption of meat in Japan is 2.5 kg. per 
man per year as compared with the con- 
sumption in United States of 59.9 kg. per 
man per year. Egg consumption is also 
low—50 per man per year, whereas in 
United States the figure is 187 per man 
per year. On the other hand, fish is eaten 
in large quantities—both raw and cooked, 
the consumption being 24.37 kg. per man 
per year. 

The following table of food materials 
with their daily consumption will give an 
idea of the most common foods: 





Consumption 
Per Man 


Food Material Per Day 
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I have not included in this list the won- 
derful variety of fresh fruits obtainable 
in Japan. A visit to any public market 
in Tokyo reveals a varied and attractive 
array of fresh fruits and vegetables which 
are obtainable throughout the year. In- 
teresting experiments are being carried 
out on the experimental farms in the 
grafting of fruits from Formosa and 
Korea with those in Japan proper. 

Milk in Japan is highly pasteurized and 
is deficient in vitamin C and in butterfat. 
This vitamin deficiency is frequently 
counteracted by the addition of one tea- 
spoonful of radish (daikon) juice to one 
pint of milk. Pickles made from this 
radish. have a ‘special place in Japanese 
food and form a chief supply of vitamin 
C. Seaweed (nori) contains a _ large 





amount of vitamin A and a medium 
amount of vitamin B 
usually in the morning meal. 
The following is a day’s menu of the 
average working girl in Tokyo: 
Breakfast—8 a.m. paste soup 
(miso shiru), seaweed, rice, pickles, tea. 
Lunch—12 noon, Rice, cooked fish, two 


and is included 


Bean 


cooked vegetables, pickles, tea. 

Dinner—6 :30 p.m. Soup (fish or vege- 
table), fish, chicken or meat (usually 
cooked), two vegetables, cooked or raw, 
rice, pickles, tea. 

In taking a general survey of the health 
conditions in Japan the following out- 
standing facts come to light: 

(1) Out of the entire yearly death toll of Japan, 
diarrhea and enteritis claim the highest 
number of victims. Over 50% of all school 
children have parasites. This surely indi- 


— the importance of the nutrition prob- 
em. 


(2) 2,000,000 people in Japan have beri-beri and 
60,000 die of it every year. This is largely 
due to a lack of vitamin B in the diet. On 
the other hand, there is little scurvy or 
rickets, the sun being peculiarly rich in 
vitamin D. 

(3) Ophthalmia and conjunctivitis are very 


prevalent. 
(4) Japan has more arteriosclerosis, consumption 
and apoplexy than any other country of the 
world. 
The death rate of infants is very high. 


Food conditions in dormitories and factories 
are bad. The daily food consumed in these 
areas in and about Tokyo is 62 grams pro- 
tein, 8 grams fat, 390 grams carbohydrate 
which supplies only 1180 calories per day, 
whereas the minimum requirement is ap- 
proximately 2300 calories. 


nn 
awn 
vw 


What significance do these revealing 
facts have for the average man or woman 
in Japan? Very little. The public is not 
yet aware of the close relationship be- 
tween food and disease nor of the im- 
portance of adequate nutritional education. 
The food problem has long been the chief 
concern of the political and national life 
of this nation but apparently it took the 
Great War to produce any action on the 
part of the Government. Attempts to in- 
troduce scientific and rational solutions of 
the nutritional problem have been made 
only recently, since the introduction of 
Western civilization on a large scale. The 
chief center for nutritional research in 
Japan today is the Imperial Government 
Institute for Nutrition, in Tokyo, estab- 
lished in 1920. This was the first attempt 
to bring about closer relations between 
the results of the nutrition investigations 
and the welfare of the people—in other 
words, to make their new scientific knowl- 
edge of practical value As is always 


true, with the establishment of any new 

science, progress has been slow and even 

after fifteen years of nutritional research, 

the newcomer feels that: Japan has just 

made a beginning. The actual scientific 
(Turn to page 293) 
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Home Economics Comes to the University of California 





has 


HAT Home Economics per se 

come to the University of California is 
significant not only because the Univer- 
sity of California is the leader of four 
state schools which find places in the list 
of preeminent centers of American learn- 
ing, and was listed as fourth in order of 
eminence by Edwin R. Embree in_ his 
article, “An Appraisal of American Uni- 
versities,” Atlantic Monthly, June, 1935, 
but also because Home Economics educa- 
tion during the past forty years has be- 
come a field of applied science and art 
commensurate in quality and importance 
with the older technical and professional 
branches. Recent sociological trends have 
attached social significance to this field 
of knowledge which was not generally 
sensed. An increasingly greater body of 
persons has come to see in a more effec- 
tive and scientifically directed home and 
family life the larger issues of a sound, 
healthy and properly motivated citizen- 
ship. 

In addition to this inherent impetus, 
there has been a greater number of girls 
interested in this applied field of knowl- 
edge. Young sophisticated ladies no 
longer are qualmish about registering for 
Home Economics courses. They are a- 
ware that “when the cook books show 
neglect, no happy home is there; tired 
father’s works are nearly wrecked, his 
heart is full of care. Bad cooking creases 
many domes and makes men’s tresses 
gray; bad cooking darkens many homes 
that should be bright and gay.” It was 
the increasing number of young women 
desiring training in practical home eco- 
nomics which seemed to make it neces- 
sary for the University of California to 
provide for this phase of education. 

The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity established the Division of Home 
Economics in the College of Agriculture, 
August 9, 1935. The new division is 
located at the Branch of the College of 
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Agriculture campus, Davis. Floor space 
in the basement of South Hall Dormitory 
was provided for the new division. 
Three laboratories were constructed: a 
food preparation and nutrition labora- 
tory with an adjacent combination dining- 
living room where the students may serve 
their “practice dinners,” a weaving labo- 
ratory and clothing laboratory. Each lab- 
oratory is equipped with modern equip- 
ment. 

In selecting stoves for the foods labo- 
ratory, cognizance was taken of the 
fuel resources of the various sections of 
California from which the students would 
come. For example, in Southern Cali- 
fornia gas is the cheapest fuel, in North- 
ern California wood, and in central Cali- 
fornia electricity is the cheapest fuel. 
Therefore, a gas stove, a combination coal 
and electric stove and an electric stove, 
each equipped with an oven, and in ad- 
dition eight electric ovens were obtained. 
This affords an oven for two. students. 
An electric refrigerator, a gas and kero- 
sene refrigerator and an ice refrigerator 
were purchased. The laboratory was 
equipped with eight steel sink cabinets 
which were purchased in preference to 
ordinary sinks because (1) they afford 
additional cupboard space, and (2) they 
are more easily transportable if and when 
a larger laboratory is necessary. (The 
possibility of a Home Economics Build- 
ing, second to none in the country, is in 
the not far distant future.) 


By 
Harriet Morgan 


Division of Home Economics 
University of California 





Each student is provided a_ portable 
1000 watt one-burner electric stove which 
can be removed from the table top and 
placed on a shelf when not in use. This 
iS a great convenience when pies, cakes, 
and breads are the program of the day. 
A diagram of each student’s desk and 
working space is shown on the opposite 
page. The cooking utensils provided each 


student include the following items. 
1 wooden spoon 2 1-qt. kitchen sets 
1 wooden salad spoon 3 pottery mixing bowls 
2 teaspoons 1 enamel mixing bowl, 
1 tablespoon Yad 
1 knife and fork 1 enamel mixing bow], 
1 plate 6” 
1 sauce dish 1 enamel sauce pan 
1 tea cup and saucer 1 aluminum sauce pan 
1 tumbler and cover 
1 tray 1 strainer 
1 spatula 1 frying pan 
1 paring knife 1 aluminum steamer 
1 set measuring spoons 1 enamel double boiler 
1 set Mary Ann meas-_ 1 angel cake pan 
uring cups 2 layer cake pans 
1 Pyrex measuring cup 1 pie tin 
1 butterule 1 corn cake pan 
1 biscuit cutter 1 bread pan 
1 vegetable brush 1 biscuit pan 
1 plate scraper 1 pot cover 
1 pastry flaker 1 cake cooler 
1 pot holder 1 flour sifter 
1 Dover egg beater 1 thermometer, range 
6 Pyrex custard cups to 300° Fahrenheit 
1 pottery casserole and 1 rolling pin 


cover 


The wholesale cost of this equipment 
was $18.68, September 1, 1935. Desks and 
equipment for twenty-four students are 
provided. 

In addition to the individual equipment, 
the items listed on page 294 were pur- 
chased for general laboratory use and for 
special laboratory lessons. 

The Clothing laboratory, as well as the 
Foods laboratory, was equipped for twen- 
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A glimpse of work in the Clothing Laboratory. 


ty-four students. Twelve electric sewing machines, one large 
cutting table with a cork composition top 96x48 inches and 
36 inches high, a round tailor’s stand covered with monk’s 
cloth 42 inches in diameter and 12 inches high, six tables 72 
inches long and 36 inches wide, twenty-five chairs, five built-in 
ironing boards including sleeve boards and five mirror doors, 
three of which are hinged together in the fitting room, were 
obtained for the laboratory. In addition to this equipment, 
the following smaller items were purchased for use of the 
clothing students: 


2 sewing machine pinking attachments 
1 pinking shears 
24 Wiss scissors, 3” long 
5 electric hand irons 
5 iron cord controls 
12 tailor’s squares 
2 tailor’s cushions 
6 whisk brooms 
48 small books of color (class work in color) 
5 tracing wheels 
24 tape measures 
12 thimbles 
12 pieces tailor’s chalk 
6 pin cushions 
12 pkgs. needles size No. 5 to No. 10 
6 pkgs. tapestry needles, size No. 23 
6 pkgs. Crewel embroidery needles, size No. 8 
12 spools white cotton thread, large spools, approximately 
1000 yds., size 00 
6 spools cotton thread, white No. 60 
12 spools Barbour’s linen thread, No. 40, 
Italian embroidery work 
4 yds. linen material, used for embroidery work 
6 yds. cross-stitch material used for embroidery 
4 yds. duck cloth for pressing 
1 bolt unbleached muslin 
14 wooden hat blocks, standard model, sizes 21, 21%, 
and 
1 qt. millinery sizing 
1 qt. millinery thinner 
1 gal. rubber cement for millinery work 
10 shallow pans for millinery work 
10 paint brushes, 2” wide, used for shellaeking hats. 


ecru, used for 


i) 
bo 


The weaving laboratory was equipped with twelve looms, 
allowing two girls to a loom, eight with four heddles and four 
with six heddles. Each loom has a bench in which there are 
two drawers for the students’ yarn and boat shuttles. Addi- 
tional equipment includes one warping board, one combination 
warping reel and spool rack, two warping paddles, two swifts, 
two bobbin winders, twelve stick shuttles, thirty-four boat shut- 
tles and three dozen lease sticks. 


Courses in nutrition and food preparation, clothing, weav- 
ing and interior decoration were offered this year. Next year, 
(Turn to page 294) 
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This is the equipment provided for each student in the Foods 
Laboratory and below is a diagram of the student’s desk. 
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How Science Helps the Housewife — 


1. In Great Britain 


This is the first of a series of articles 
written as a result of the interest aroused 
at the Sixth International Congress on 
Scientific Management held in London 
last year. Other articles deal with the 
work of Household Management Re- 
search Institutes in Europe. 


ANY organizations today are con- 

centrating on the investigation of the 
housewife’s problems, and their solution 
by scientific methods. In fact, so numerous 
are the aids available that it is impossible 
to exhaust their number, though special 
mention should be made of the research 
work now being carried on by the big 
gas and electrical development companies, 
and the various manufacturers of kitchen 
equipment and apparatus. Certain educa- 
tional bodies are also devoting much 
patient time and thought to the scientific 
betterment of househo!ld work. 


Kitchen and Laundry Planning 


The Research Sub-Committee of the 
Household Service Section of the Nation- 
al Council of Women is giving great at- 
tention to the question of kitchen plan- 
ning. A survey of existing kitchens of 
various types showed the imperative 
necessity for laying down certain prin- 
ciples to guide architects, speculative 
builders, and all others concerned in house 
planning and construction. Accordingly, 
various kitchens have been planned by 
the committee, and are now being in- 
corporated in town and country houses of 
varying sizes. In a typical planned kit- 
chen the grouping of equipment is based 
on the simple principle of routing of 
work: from larder and store cupboard to 
preparation table and cooker; thence to 
serving-board and dining-table. For clear- 
ing away, the work circuit goes from 
dining-table, via trolley and china cup- 
board to sink; thence to plate-rack and 
china cupboard. Other features of the 
kitchens are linoleum over wood floor 
covering, washable walls, adequate light 
and ventilation by means of windows 
over sinks and preparation table; plenty 
of table surface; shelved and ventilated 
larder; glass and china cupboard with 
two-way opening into kitchen and living- 
room. Such a kitchen can be built in a 
low-cost house, and as equipment becomes 
more generally standardized should be 
available for all. 

Interest in kitchen planning has been 
further aroused recently by competitions 
run by the British Commercial Gas As- 
sociation and the British Electrical De- 
velopment Association, respectively, for 
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the best arrangement of a_ kitchen 
equipped with gas or electricity. 
A Planning Service has also been 


established by Modern Washways to dis- 
cover the best labor-saving arrangement 
of clothes-washing equipment for the 
kitchen of the small house. An improved 
type of sink has been designed and 
marketed, and a carefully planned circuit 
for clothes washing is recommended. The 
sink is fitted with a hinged or detachable 
draining-board, under which the wash 
boiler or washing machine can be fitted. 
On top of the wash boiler a hand-wringer 
is stored when out of use. On washing 
day the draining-board is swung up or 
removed, the wringer is clamped to the 
edge of the sink next to the wash boiler, 
and everything is ready for washing, 
wringing, and rinsing in a straight line 
with the minimum of walking, lifting, and 
carrying. A drying cabinet has also been 
designed, by means of which washing 
can be dried and aired without increas- 
ing the humidity of the kitchen. The 
testing of materials for durability and 
washability is carried out at the Wash- 
ability Bureau, run by Lever Bros. at 
Port Sunlight. 


Equipment 

The question of the design and _ per- 
formance of household equipment has re- 
ceived attention from other associations. 
The Electrical Association for Women 
has been able, through its branches, to 
study the practical working of electrical 
household equipment of all sorts, and has 
been influential in getting more efficient 
designs adopted by the manufacturers. 
The present improved designs for elec- 
trical cookers are largely the results of 
the investigations carried out by the 
E.A.W., and research is continually being 
carried on into the practical working of 
all sorts of electrical appliances. Re- 
search is also carried on by the gas in- 
dustry in all forms of domestic equipment 
for which gas is used. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute, Lon- 
don, carries out tests of domestic ap- 
pliances of all sorts, from the point of 
view of their durability and also of their 
practical effectiveness. 


Methods of Work 


Time and motion studies are now being 
used to analyse certain household tasks 
with a view to establishing a standard 
method of operation. The tasks of table- 
laying, washing-up and bed-making are 
the subject of study at the Gloucestershire 
Training College of Domestic Science. 
Standard methods have been evolved, 


By 
D. M. Northcroft 


Editor ‘‘Housecraft”’ 
London, England 


and, for purposes of instruction, motion 
pictures are taken, illustrating first, how 
these tasks are done by the old rule-of- 
thumb methods, second, how time can be 
saved by the correct arrangement of 
equipment, and the performance of the 
tasks with every unnecessary movement 
eliminated. The National Society’s Train- 
ing College, London, is another Domestic 
Science College which has devoted a 
great deal of thought to this problem. The 
results of the college’s research has re- 
cently been embodied in a book on this 
subject. 


Education of the Housewife 


A number of organizations today are 
competing to instruct the housewife in 
the latest scientific knowledge of house- 
hold management. Perhaps the channel 
which insures contact with the greatest 
number of housewives is the British 
Broadcasting Company, whose morning 
talks are listened to by thousands of 
women in the home. Another way of in- 
teresting housewives in this subject is 
through lectures and discussions arranged 
by such organizations as Women’s Insti- 
tutes and Townswomen’s Guilds. Demon. 
strations and competitions in cookery and 
other housecrafts have long been popular 
features of these organizations. In time 
it is hoped that interest may be aroused 
in such questions as household budgets, 
the arrangement of the working day, 
and in demonstrations of labor-saving 
methods. Motion pictures should prove 
to be a popular form of demonstration. 

The Electrical Association for Women 
is also contributing to the education of the 
housewife. This association has branches 
all over the country, of which house- 
wives, teachers, and demonstrators are 
members. It aims at giving advice and 
instruction to the housewife in regard to 
the use of electricity generally and par- 
ticularly for domestic purposes. 

Demonstrations, lectures, and competi- 
tions, arranged both by the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association and the Electrical 
Development Association, also help to in- 
struct the housewife in regard to the de- 
velopment and use of new types of equip- 
ment. These subjects also receive a good 
deal of attention in the general press, and 
particularly in the numerous papers in- 
tended chiefly for women. 
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An Outline for Teaching Housing 


The following outline was written in 
response to many requests for help in 
teaching this relatively new subject in the 


home economics 


it includes 
references 


Prosi_eM I. 


field. For convenience 
class and individual activities, 


and other teaching aids. 


What are the effects of good housing 
upon you, your family, and your com- 


munity? 


1. Effects of good housing. 


A. 


B 


Upon the individual. 


. Upon the family. 


C. Upon the community. 
References— 
1. Making Homes—Shultz—D. Apple- 
ton, pgs. 75-123 
2. Building peieiiieiteauaie Edition 


. Housing Study Bulletin—20c. 


Publishers, Build- 
123rd_ St., 


25c. 
425 W. 
¥. 


on Housing, 
ing America, 
New York, N. 
Pub- 
lished by the Housing Study Guild, 


101 Park Ave., New York. 

4. Relation Between Housing and 
Health—Reprint No. 1656 from 
Pub. Health Reports No. 2, Nov. 
1934 

5. Teaching Housing in the Schools— 


Journal of the National Education 
Association, Dec. 1935, pg. 300. 


. America Plans for Better Homes— 


Journal of the National Education 
Association, Dec. 1935, pgs. 285-300. 


Slum Eliminaticn—Hygeia, March, 


1935. 


. Extent to Which Housing and City 


Planning are Treated in Courses of 
Study and Textbooks, also Selected 
List of Courses which Treat Hous- 
ing, J. E. Davis, Adams State 
Teacher’s College, Alamosa, Colo., 
1935, 15c. 


ProsiemM II. 
What are the causes of poor housing in 


your community, 


state, country? 


1. Causes of poor housing. 


> 


. Low 


MOMs 


incomes. 4 me 
1. Incomes of American families. 


. Rent and home prices too high. 
. Unemployment. 

. Land and labor costs. 

. Interest rates. 

. Taxes. 

. Cost of improvements. 


Lack of planning. 


2. How America is housed. 


A. 


Houses—single—double. 


B. Multiple dwellings. 


1. City apartments. 
2. Tenements. 


3. City planning and good housing. 
Suggested topics for discussion and 
learning situations— 


SEPTEMBER, 


. List all 


. Where do Americans live? 


. Cite instances in your experience 
showing that living conditions have 
had a direct effect upon an_ indi- 
vidual, or a family. Be specific. 


the effects of good and 
upon the individual, 
the community. 


List the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
living in cities; in rural communi- 
ties; in single dwellings; in apart- 
ments. 


bad housing 
the family, 


. In committees study the housing 
conditions of various periods of 
American _ life. Prepare reports, 


bring in drawings, photographs, or 
models to illustrate. 


1936 


™N 


oe a 


. Find 


. Consult 


. Collect and 


. Make 


. Determine rentals 


worst areas of 
Obtain pictures 
conditions. 


Visit the best and 
your community. 
of typical housing 


. Draw a map showing the location 


and poor homes, 
manufacturing 
grounds. 


of good, 
business 
districts, 


average, 
districts, 
parks, and play 
construct a model vil- 
lage and display in a downtown 
window. (This could be a culmi- 
nating activity.) 


class 


out the relation of crime, 
death rate, and fires to housing 
conditions in your community. 


juvenile court authorities 
the fact that juvenile de- 
is higher in slum areas. 


to verify 
linquency 
discuss current articles 
which illumine the causes and ef- 
fects of poor housing. Summarize 
on the board or in a note book. 


charts, diagrams, and car- 
toons, depicting the causes and ef- 
fects of housing. 


for different in- 
come levels in your community. 


. Find out the cost of owning prop- 


erty in different locations on dif- 
ferent income levels. 


. Appoint a committee to determine 


interest rates, cost 
and taxes. Re- 


land, labor costs, 
of improvements, 
port to class. 


. Make graphs and charts portraying 


findings. 


. What can young Americans do to 


help in building good homes? 


7. What can you do in your commu- 


nity to assist in bringing the prob- 
lems of housing to the attention 
of the public? (Might be a culmi- 
nating activity.) 


Prose III. 


What is being done to improve housing 
conditions in this country? 


1. The Federal Government’s part in 
the housing program. 


A. 


B. 
C. 


2. How the housing 


_ National Housing Act. 
The Modernization Plan. 
The Mutual Mortgage Insurance. 
NF F pees Division of the 


program func- 


tions. 


A. 


Demolition of unfit dwellings. 


B. Repairing and modernizing old 
dwellings. a 
C. Erection of good, new buildings. 
References— 
1. Bulletin—The National Housing 
Act. Address, Federal Housing 


2. 


3. 


Administration, Washington, D. C. 
(also ask for any other literature on 
the housing program). 


Federal Housing Activities—Journal 
of Home Economics, Dec. 1935, pg. 
51. 


Home Economics and Housing— 
Journal of Home Economics, Oct. 
1935, pg. 496. 


3. Major housing projects now un- 


der 


construction, or already con- 


structed. 


A. 


on the United States— 
The Lawrence Dunbar Apart- 


ments in New York City. 

2. The Marshall Field Apartments, 
Chicago. 

3. Chatham Village, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4. Knickerbocker Village, New 
York City. 

5. Joseph Rosenwald Apartments, 
Chicago. 


Mario 


By 
n B. Woodward, 


State Department of Education, 


Columbus, Ohio 


6. The Amalgamated Dwellings, 
7 


Inc., (Write Amalga- 
mated Dwellings, Inc., 504 
Grand St., New York, for 
leaflet.) 


7. Radburn, N. J., a splendid ex- 
ample of a_ well-planned com- 
munity built by City Housing 
Corp. 


In Europe—European nations have 
promoted well planned housing 
programs since 1918. 


1. England. 
2. France. 
3. Germany. 
4. Austria. 
5. Russia. 


(See reference 1, under Problem I.) 


Suggested topics for discussion and 
learning situation. (From this list se- 
lect those adapted to class and com- 


munity. 


1. 


to 


w 


on 


wn 


a 


“I 


@o 


4 


16. 


17. 


(Turn 


. Ask a banker or a 


. What 


. Visit 


. Visit a model apartment. 


. Find 


. Find 


. Account for the 


~— 


A committee might visit local banks 
and companies selling housing 
equipment and building material to 
find out how they are cooperating 
in carrying out the housing pro- 
gram. 


: 4 representative 
of a lending institution to talk to 
the class about the housing pro- 
gram. 


. Are there any housing projects in 


your community? Report 
List and discuss factors that make 
homes unfit abodes. 


v should be the qualifications 
of good new homes? 


Ask a contractor or architect to 
talk to the class about house plans. 


Draw up minimum standards for a 
house for different income levels. 


poorer dwelling 


; i places and 
suggestions tor 


make modernizing 


them. 


Visit or study a model housing or 
community development. List the 
features that should be included. 


- Draw a large map of a model cum- 


munity, 
streets, 
churches, 
features. 


Make cn outline 
fundamental 

house and use 
ing you inspect. 


showing location of homes, 
schools, factories, park, 
play grounds, and other 


or score card of 
requirements of a 
for checking dwell- 


Make a 
features to observe before 
Compare with a tenement, 


list of 
the visit. 


has 
homesteads 
Guide). 


out what Dayton, Ohio, 
done with subsistence 
(consult Reader's 


out 
] 


what European countries 
have done about housing problems 
and _ report. (Divide es into 
committees and let each report on 
a country—consult current periodi- 
cals.) 


between 
rentals. 


difference 


American and European 


Describe what you consider the 


ideal home of the future, 
Describe the ideal city of the future. 
to page 290) 
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Dormitory Desserts at lowa State College 


Twenty-Two Distinctive Puddings From One Recipe 


“Students in the cooperative dormi- 
tories at Iowa State College are not 
hard to satisfy when it comes to des- 


sert,” says Miss Grace Severance, food 
director in the three cooperative halls 
on the campus. Two of these dormi- 


tories house 175 girls who do their own 
cooking and the cleaning of the halls. 


The third houses and feeds 145 men. 
The men employ one cook but do 
much of the food preparation them- 


selves, 

Ice cream is popular, 
is served twice a week, 
for the other five days of the week in 
dormitories are just 


of course, and 


but the menus 


the cooperative 
as apt to have appealing desserts. <A 
search through the recipe files for these 
dormitories that there are 73 
recipes under the dessert title card be- 


reveals 


side 16 recipes listed under pies and 
pastry, 22 cake recipes, 20 different 
kinds of cookies and, to “top them off,” 
11 ways to make frostings and 16 
sauces. This is a good reason why 
the students do not lack for variety. 

The most unusual feature of the 


dessert section is the appetizing parade 
of pudding recipes. This is partly due 
to the fact that food costs are kept 
reasonably low since the students who 
live in the cooperative dormitories are 
their funds. Many 

unable to attend 


trying to conserve 
of them would be 
college if they did not have this chance 
to earn a part of their room and board. 
number of pudding recipes 
the fact that the di- 
rectors of the cooperative halls 
gleaned the best recipes possible from 


large 
due to 


The 
is also 
have 


various sources. Some of the recipes 
have been worked out at the dormi- 
tories and many have come from the 


Institutional Management Department of 
Iowa State College. 

cream or cornstarch pud- 
dubbed “institutional” but 


A plain 
ding is 


slight variations of the basic recipe 
change the appearance and_ flavor 
enough to make this simple dessert 


meet the enthusiastic approval of so- 
phisticated college coeds. Altogether 
there are 22 ways in these files to vary 
a plain blanc mange. Some of these 
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Ella Gertrude McMullen 


Clara Barton Hall 
Ames, lowa 


changes are accomplished by adding 
something to give a_ characteristic 
flavor to the original mixture. In this 
class are the chocolate, butterscotch 
and fruit puddings. 

Other variations come with chang- 
ing the liquid from milk to fruit juice 
or water. Combinations of a _ blanc 
mange with fruit or cookies to make 
an ice box dessert appear on the menu 
occasionally and other popular desserts 
come from adding a sauce to the basic 
recipe. 

It is from the following recipe that the 


large variety of puddings are made in 
these dormitories: 
PLAIN BLANC MANGE 
Cock aious oe ao 9 quarts 
cormetarch ...3¢8. cups 
DERE? Nee pirate who ots 4 cups 
BR desuta Gens 1% tablespoons 


vanilla 3 tablespoons 

Mix cornstarch and sugar together to make a 
smooth paste with a small amount of the cold 
milk. Scald remainder of milk in a double 
boiler. Add paste slowly, stirring constantly until 
mixture thickens. Cook in top of double boiler 
45 minutes until smooth and thick, Flavor and 


chill. This plain recipe may be varied by serving 
various garnishes: a mound of red jelly, plain 
or toasted cocoanut, chopped nuts, a_ sweet 


meringue, whipped cream or chipped chocolate. 


Then by adding some substance as 
eggs, chocolate, brown sugar, dates or 
fresh fruits to the above, we have one 
class of the pudding variations. Un- 
less otherwise stated, ingredients are 
the same as in the original recipe. All 
of the recipes given serve 100 portions. 
CHOCOLATE PUDDING 


Add: 2/3 pound chocolate, or 


2-4 cups cocoa with the dry ingredients. 


3UTTERSCOTCH PUDDING 


brown sugar ..... 3 quarts 
BON a sewscs cee 4 cups 
RAS re ee 9 quarts 
COCMSIATCh 6.62505 4% cups 
Cold water ...c0. 1 quart 

RR ec pine b eis s Row 1 tablespoon 
WOMEN: anak scence 1% cup 


Cook the sugar and butter together over a low 
flame until a golden brown color. Add the milk 
and blend. Add the cornstarch which has been 
mixed to a smooth paste with the cold water. 
Stir until smooth. Cook in a double boiler for 
45 minutes until thick and well flavored. Add 
the salt and vanilla. The cooking together of 
the butter and sugar makes this recipe especially 
good. 


3ANANA CREAM 


Add: eggs 
bananas . 2 
grated orange rind. 2 tablespoons 

Add the yolks of the eggs when the pudding 
mixture has thickened. Continue cooking for 


minutes, remove from heat, add the orange 
rind, sliced bananas and beaten egg whites. Chill 
and garnish with maraschino cherries. 
LEMON CREAM PUDDING 
Pat OE ese cee aw eke 18 
oe MELOCLE EEC 6 
SNE 6 5. 600k: esd 06-8 s5 1 cup 
Add the beaten egg yolks, grated rind from 
the 6 lemons and juice of 5 lemons to_ the 
cooked pudding mixture and continue cooking 


for 5 minutes. A meringue of the egg whites, 
juice of 1 lemon and 1 cup of sugar is put over 
the pudding in flat baking pans or individual 
casseroles. Brown the meringue in a hot oven 
375 degrees F. 


ORANGE DESSERT 


Add: whipping cream ...... 1 quart 
CHEE wccvecccoveveve 16 
OTRRGEE siewsecacewe. 16 


Add beaten eggs and juice of the 16 oranges 
to the cooked pudding and continue cooking for 
5 minutes. Cool. Fold in the whipped cream 
and serve cold. This is excellent as a filling or 
accompaniment for sponge cake. When used as 
a filling, this recipe serves 200. A quart of 
shredded cocoanut may be added. 

TRIFLE 


PEANUT BRITTLE 


Add: crushed peanut brittle. 
MG eas aioe sass oie -si 
Add beaten egg yolks to the thickened pud- 
ding and cook for 5 minutes longer. Remove 
from heat, fold in beaten egg whites and the 
crushed peanut brittle. Chill before serving. 


3 cups 
18 


CHOCOLATE nniiey 


ee RS Peers 14%4 cups 
I Lae hens fs 61 1% cups 
DE Sacacsudun ss 9 eups 
SR ee 4 cups 
chocolate ........ 9 squares 
hot water ....... - cups 

RAS sicinou Sais hs 6 

Se eee 2 t tablespoons 


Melt the butter, add flour and pour in the milk 
gradually while stirring constantly. Cook until 
the boiling point is reached. Melt chocolate in 
small pan placed over hot water. Add the sugar 
and water and stir until smooth. 

Combine blanc mange mixture with chocolate, 


sugar and water. Add the beaten egg yolks. 
Cool. Fold in whites of eggs beaten stiff and 
add vanilla. Turn into buttered baking pans 
and Hoe ma at 350 degrees F. for 25 minutes. 


Serve with cream sauce. 


Rippon CoRNSTARCH PUDDING 


PT OE So voice beens 12 
CRORE agoce\ cases 6 squares 
A rr 2 quarts 
RE iv eke end ares 1 cup 


Make the original plain blac mange recipe. 
Add the beaten egg yolks to the cooked pudding 
and cook for 5 minutes longer. Cool slightly 
and add beaten egg whites. Turn one-third of 
mixture into a pan and mix with it melted 
chocolate, sugar and prunes which have been 
cooked, stoned and sweetened with 1 cup of 
sugar. Cook one minute. Pour into an oblong 
pan or mold one-half of the white mixture, and 
make a smooth even surface. Spread over it the 
chocolate mixture and finish with a layer of 
white. Chill and serve with whipped cream. 
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When it is not essential that the 
puddings contain the nutrients of milk, 
adaptations can be made to the blanc 
mange which produce distinctive and 
palatable desserts. There are many 
puddings made at the cooperative dor- 
mitories at Iowa State College in which 
fruit juices or water are satisfactorily 
substituted for milk as the liquid. Many 
of these recipes make a richer tasting 
dessert than those made with milk and 
are often used at dinner. 


Fruir BLanc MANGE 


Substitute: Fruit juice from canned fruits as 
peaches, pears or pineapple for milk 


Add: lemon juice ......... Y% cup 
chopped nuts ....... 3 cups 
red coloring ........ 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch ......+++¢. 1 cup 


_Serve with whipped cream or top milk. Crushed 
pineapple or other diced fruits may be added. 


NoRWEGIAN PRUNE PUDDING 


Substitute: prune juice and water for milk 


Add: prunes (dry) ........ 6 pounds 
ores 1% tablespoons 
BOMUMATUR ae 6iaceecs 1 cup 
lemon juice ........- 1 cup 


Use the juice from the cooked prunes as part 
of the liquid. Mix cinnamon with the sugar. 
Cook, pit and cut up prunes. Add the prunes 
and lemon juice to the pudding as it is taken 
from heat. 


Map_e Nut Motp 


Substitute: 5 quarts brown sugar for the white 
sugar; maple flavoring for vanilla 


Adds Gi WHIRES 66cccscecs 36 
COTMBURFCR cacccccces 1 cup 
nuts, chopped ....... 4 cups 


Beat the egg whites until stiff, add to the 
cooked pudding and continue beating until the 
mixture is a creamy color much the consistency 
of a marshmallow paste. Add flavor and nuts 
and mold. 


LOGANBERRY PUDDING 


Substitute: water for milk 
Add: white sugar .........26 1% quarts 
loganberries ........ 3 quarts or 1 
No. 10 can 
(any fresh or canned berries may be used) 
lemon juice ........ tablespoons 
Cook the berries with the extra 1% quarts 
sugar. Drain off juice, add enough water to 
make up the liquid and cook as a plain blanc 
mange. Add the berries and lemon juice when 
the pudding is cooked. Serve with cream. 


Date Nut CREAM 


Substitute: 3 quarts brown sugar for white sugar ; 
6 quarts boiling water for milk 
24 





Add: egg whites ......ce0- 2 
chopped nuts os 3 cups 
GOURD: 6 0.6045 este wonse 3 cups 


Pour the cooked mixture which has _ been 
slightly cooled over the beaten egg whites, beat- 
ing constantly. Beat until the mass is fluffy and 
cream-like in consistency. Add the flavoring, 
chopped dates and nuts. Chill. Serve with 
whipped cream or thin custard made from the 
yolks of eggs left from pudding. 


CHERRY PUDDING 


Substitute: cherry juice and water for milk 


Add: cornstarch ...... tows 2? 
white sugar ........ 2% quarts 
ROWE. CUBED 2005000 1 quart 
cinnamon ........... 1% teaspoon 
lemon fiice. ....20+0. 6 tablespoons 


4 quarts or 1% 


red pitted cherries... 
No. 10 cans 


Simmer cherries with 2% quarts white sugar 
until a thin syrup is formed. Drain. Add 
enough water to the juice to make the nine 
quarts of liquid for the pudding. When liquid is 
boiling, add the sugar, cornstarch and other dry 
ingredients. When pudding is cooked and clear 
add cherries and lemon juice. Serve with whipped 
cream or a small mound of ice cream. 


Ice box puddings have attained a pop- 
ular place among American desserts in 
the last few years because of improved 
refrigeration and because they appeal to 
our sweet tooth. Varied forms of blanc 
mange make a major part of the delicacy 
of the following desserts. 
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CHOCOLATE IcE Box PuppINnG 


PCT I 2a a oa eee ak ee 6 
CN S855. 9.05 -ciaa/cie-n ad 3% cups 
ree rae 34 cup 
whipping cream ..... 1% quarts 


Add beaten eggs and butter at the end of 
the cooking time. Place alternate layers of va- 
nilla wafers or graham crackers and chocolate 
sauce in pans, beginning with a layer of wajfeis. 
Put a layer of whipped cream on top after the 
pudding has chilled. 


CARAMEL IcE Box PUDDING 


MNS NS og keh Seco vaca as 6 
whipping cream ..... 144 quarts 
err 34 cup 
WOME, 6.66.0 05:0.0-60 0400: 1 cup 


Caramelize 3 cups of sugar and make it into 
a syrup with 1 cup of water. Add to the cooked 
pudding and make as the chocolate ice box pud- 
ding above. Chill before serving. 


Prune Ice Box DESSERT 


Add: prunes (dry) ........ 10% pounds 
age eee ae 3 cups 
lemon juice ......... 34 cup 
nut meats ....cccee- 1% quarts 


Make a regular plain recipe of blanc mange 


and cool. Cook prunes with the added 3 cups 
of sugar, cool and combine with lemon juice. 
Place alternate layers of pudding and pitted 
prunes in flat pans. Sprinkle nuts on top of each 
layer of prunes. Chill. Serve with whipped 
cream, 

The making of sauces—since the time 
when a sauce was a concoction of wild 
flowers and herbs—has been the delight 
of good cooks and the despair of poor- 
er ones. Today, standardized recipes 
and methods of procedure have taken 
away much of the despair from prepar- 
ing dishes that include a sauce. The 
following recipes are prepared with 
perfect confidence by the girls in the 
cooperative dormitories. In some of 
the recipes, the blanc mange serves as 
the sauce while in others the sauce tops 
a blanc mange base. 


Kine Tut Puppinc 
Substitute: water for milk; 3 quarts brown sugar 
for the white sugar 
Add: chopped dates or figs.. 2 quarts 
gy: a 1 quart 
Add the chopped fruit and nuts to the cooked 
pudding. Serve over crisp graham crackers. Do 
not let stand before serving. Garnish with 
whipped cream. 


WASHINGTON CREAM PIE 


Blanc Mange 


ME Wass awstucensees 51% quarts 
Po co Giwtecae dass 4 cups 

a ee ee ee eee 2% quarts 

CE WEE  snksceasec:s 18 

GRU sec ediwiws cir nes 114 tablespoons 


Mix flour with part of the cold milk. Scald 
remaining milk and add flour mixture. Cook in 
double boiler until thick. Add beaten egg yolks. 
Cook 2 minutes and remove from fire. Cool. 


Plain Cake 


SUMAF ceccccccccvece 7% cups 

BR sceuedss aes penews 2 cups 

CHES cccccsccssccess 9 

SB scccccseoecesves 11% tablespoons 
baking powder ...... 4% cup 
RE Tr 

SE cy esecaacqeesnes 7 cups 

WOME Nave cees cece 1% tablespoons 


Cream fat and sugar. Add beaten eggs. Add 
alternately the milk and dry ingredients w hich 
have been sifted together. 3ake in pie tins. 

Cover baked cakes with the blanc mange and 
put a meringue over the top. 


Meringue 
egg whites, beaten stiff 20 


powdered sugar ..... 1% cups 
Brown in oven at 375 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON PIE 


Add 2 cups of cocoa to the blanc mange mix- 
ture of the Washington Pie. 


RASPBERRY CREAM PUDDING 


Over a plain blanc mange which has been 
molded, serve the following: 

red or black raspberries 4 quarts (1 No. 10 
can and 3 No. 2 cans) 


cornstarch 1% teaspoons for each cup of 
juice 

Drain juice from berries, measure, add corn- 

starch and cook until clear. Add berries and 


cool before serving. 
SHIEK’s REQUES1 


A plain blanc mange, molded, is served with 
hot caramel sauce and chopped nuts. 


Hot Caramel Sauce 


CURE iv ccccies cove MM Quarts 
cold water ‘ VY cup 
hot water .......... 1 gallon 
cornstarch ‘ ‘ 1 cup 
errr -- % cup 
vanilla .. ..seee 2 tablespoons 
ON daicbacadh dann eed 2 teaspoons 
Place sugar in pan over low flame and stir 
until the sugar is light brown and melted. Add 
hot water and stir until all is blended. Add 


cornstarch mixed with cold water and boil for 
15 minutes in a double boiler, stirring to prevent 
lumping. Beat in butter while sauce is hot. 


Good Ten Cent Plate Lunches 


While no hard and’ fast rules can be 
given for planning school lunches that 
would suit every school, it is safe to say 
that the popularity of the plate lunch is 
assured in the school cafeteria or lunch 
room. In some schools these combina- 
tions meet with a better sale than in 
others—a factor which is generally de- 
cided by the appearance of the plate and 
the way in which 
cessful lunch room managers report that 


is introduced. Suc- 


when care is taken in the arrangement and 
when a complete combination is offered 
(main dish, bread, choice of milk or 
cocoa or fruit juice,) children are more 
likely to buy it. One high school in a 
large city serves 1500 of these plate 
lunches a day. 

Some good combinations that can be 
sold for ten cents in most places are: 

sroiled or baked Spanish meat cakes 
(chopped meat mixed with bread, minced 
onion, seasonings and a little tomato), 
mashed potatoes, cole slaw, an apple or 
some fresh fruit or stewed dried fruit, a 
roll or two slices white or dark bread; 
baked rice and cheese, grilled or fried 
tomatoes, rye bread and butter, milk; 
baked meat loaf, rice with gravy, cabbage 
and carrot salad, roll or bread and butter, 
milk; split pea soup, rolls, rice pudding 
with stewed fruit sauce, milk; mashed po- 
tatoes with tomato gravy, buttered car- 
rots, peas and celery (cooked together), 
bread and butter, milk; baked macaroni 
and cheese, spinach, beets, rye bread and 
butter, milk. 





Important Meetings 

Watch for these dates: 

October 2-3 marks the meeting of Food 
Service Directors in New York City. See 
the program reported in our August issue. 

October 5-9, Chicago. Mr. F. O. 
Washam, director of Chicago’s School 
Lunch Rooms, has planned a meeting to 
discuss school lunch problems during the 
convention of the National Restaurant 
Association. 
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Convention Highlights 


A Résumé of Some of the Interesting Points of Two Home Economics Meetings 


OME economists traveled westward 
this summer, for the two big annual 
of professional interest to 
this met in the far northwest— 
Portland, Oregon, called the National 
Education Association, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, the American Home Economics 


conventions 
group 


Association. 

To those who traveled from the South 
and East this afforded opportunity for a 
marvelous vacation trip along with one 
of professional value—the great National 
Parks, California, the rugged beauty of 
the American and Canadian Rockies, the 
scenic marvels of the Columbia River 
Highway, and the Ocean Highway from 
California to Oregon, the majesty of the 
snow capped mountains, the marvel of 
transcontinental air travel, the comfort 
of modern air conditioned trains, the 
stimulation of meeting new people and 
seeing new places, and last, but by no 
means least, the far famed hospitality of 
the West all helped to make the trip a 
memorable one. 


N.E.A. at Portland 


Portland, Oregon, was host to some 
nine thousand members of the National 
Education Association. The Department 
of Home Economics is one small part of 
that great association, but its members 
are as enthusiastic and as alert as those 
of any other group. The general theme 
adopted for the N. E. A. meeting this 
year was “Education Moving Forward”, 
and each session of the various depart- 
ments was devoted to a discussion of some 
phase of this theme—it has many possi- 
bilities as was clearly shown during the 
week of stimulating, often exciting, and 
always interesting meetings. 

“Why come we here?”, asked Agnes 
Samuelson at the opening session on 
June 29th, and then went on to answer 
it thus, “to gain a fresh start and to arm 
ourselves anew for the work that lies 
before us.” Which, we might say, is a 
good reason why teachers should attend 
their professional conventions every 
year. The inspirational and practical! 
value of such conventions lies in the stim- 
ulation afforded by meeting new people, 
renewing old friendships, seeing new 
places; by the exchange of ideas with 
those who are interested in the same type 
of work, the airing of controversial is- 
sues, and the general discussion of com- 
There is no better way 





mon problems. 
to “arm anew for the work that lies be- 
fore us” than by a sure knowledge of 
the obstacles that must be overcome and 
the dangers that must be faced. 
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Edna Waples, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics for Portland’s public schools and 
the very capable chairman of local ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the N.E.A. 


While the general meetings of the 
N.E.A. were thought provoking and 
stimulating to the nth degree, the limita- 
tions of space will not allow us to make 
more than the briefest comment on them, 
for it is with the work of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics that we are 
particularly linked. 

Mention must be made of the vesper 
service on Sunday afternoon in the Civic 
Auditorium which formally opened the 
N.E.A. convention, where the musical pro- 
gram was outstanding and an inspiring 
talk on character building was given by 
Bruce R. Baxter, president of Willam- 
ette University, Salem, Oregon. In the 
evening a memorable event was the con- 
cert by the Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
Basil Cameron conducting. 

The third general session on Tuesday 
morning was of particular interest as it 
a symposia on building a 
strorecr founcation for education. One 
section dealt with the subject “Implement- 
ing the Children’s Charter—Next Steps.” 
This advocated a stronger adult educa- 
tion program to insure a better imple- 
mentation. Changing times and a steady 
trend of shifting thoughts have resulted 
in many changing ideals and needs for 
modern youth, it was generally admitted 
by the speakers who traced the methods 
now being used. facing the 
home, the school, the church and the com- 


consisted of 


Problems 


munity were outlined by the speakers. 
Effie I. Raitt (head of the Department 
of Home Economics, University of Wash- 
ington) spoke on the problems facing the 
home, pointing out that consideration 
must be given to the obligations of par- 
ents for the psychological effects of the 
home atmosphere they provide and to the 
reactions of other social. groups. 

A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, speaking on the prob- 
lems facing the school, gave an outline 
of four well defined objectives that 
would, he felt, help accomplish the im- 
plementation of the children’s charter. 
These were: better home and school co- 
operation; a continuous community pro- 
gram for childhood and youth; a cur- 
riculum that meets present day needs; 
and a better integration of school life 
outside the school. “It is through adult 
education,” he said, “that the adult public 
will come to an intelligent realization of 
the value of teaching on controversial 
subjects, and to an intelligent decision on 
what should be taught in the schools.” 

The first session of the Department of 
Home Economics was held on Tuesday 
afternoon in beautiful St. Helen’s Hall 
Junior College. The program was based 
on the subject of “Training the Young 
Consumer” and included the following: 

Planning the House in Relation to Its 
Function, by Maud Wilson of Oregon 
State Agricultural College, Corvallis. 

The Use of Problems in Developing 
Judgment in Selection of House Fur- 
nishings, by Mabel Russell, Iowa 
State College. 

The Teaching of Buymanship, by Mrs. 
Dora S. Lewis, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Wilson pointed out that care must 
be taken in teaching a unit on housing to 
avoid making the students become too dis- 
satisfied with their own home surround- 
ings. The most effective housing ¢o 1rse 
is one based on what is required in a 
house to make it complete for living, and 
such a course may, and probably should, 
be a part of many other courses rather 
than one set off by itself. When possible 
it is helpful to have a demonstration 
house furnished with second-hand furni- 
ture, furniture made by students, or do- 
nated from homes in the community. The 
suggestion was also made that it is ad- 
visable, when possible, to have students 
make observations of families in the com- 
munity in order to gather source material 
for further work and study based on the 
needs of the community. Emphasis 
should be placed on the need for, and 
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study of, low cost homes, homes that are 
possible for the students themselves. 

Developing judgment in selection simply 
means developing or improving one’s taste, 
according to Miss Russell in a discussion 
of this subject. Problems that are used 
to teach such judgment should lead the 
student to generalizations that fit specific 
problems, For example, there are two 
schools of thought in the teaching of 
color. One teaches color by making color 
charts; the other by judgment problems 
that can teach the students to recognize 
color and to distinguish between varying 
hues and tones of the same color. Im- 
proving one’s taste means to become more 
discriminating in choosing anything from 
a kitchen knife to a new house. It is 
the teacher’s task to develop good taste 
on the part of her pupils, but it is obvious 
that this cannot be done without contact 
with things that are good in design and 
color; that students cannot develop judg- 
ment in selection without first establish- 
ing standards as a basis for judgment, 
and that they cannot have good judgment 
without having exnerience in making 
selections. The use of problems in teach- 
ing provides a method of establishing 
principles and affords opportunities. for 
exercising judgment in selection. 

In teaching buymanship or developing 
better buying habits, Mrs. Lewis sug- 
gested that the bulletin “Consumer-Buy- 
ing In The Educational Program for 
Homemaking,” be used. (This was re- 
cently issued by the Home Economics 
Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education in Washington and copies may 
be secured for 20 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ask for Bulletin No. 19 of 
the Home Economics Series, and be sure 
to give its name). The objectives of a 
buymanship course should provide for 
progress in consumer buying from the 
personal buying problems of the students 
themselves to family buying problems and 
finally to the community, state or national 
movements for aiding the consumer. It 
is of utmost importance that home proj- 
ects be used to supplement classroom 
work. Much of the work now done in 
clothing construction and in food prep- 
aration could be satisfactorily done at 
home, thus freeing time for problems on 
management, buying, etc. 

Following the business meeting, girls at 
St. Helen’s Hall served punch and cakes 
in the delightful garden and later members 
of the Portland Home Economics As- 
sociation were hostesses at a garden tea 
given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. I. M. 
Walker. 

The second session was given over to 
a panel discussion on the topic “Educa- 
tion for home and family life is essen- 
tial in modern education,” under the 
leadership of Mr. Orville C. Pratt, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. Members of the panel were Mr. L. 
M. Dimmit, High School. Supervisor for 
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the State Department of Instruction, 
Washington; Helen Michaelson, Kenne- 
wick High School, Kennewick, Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Ruth Forest, Oregon State 
Teachers College, Corvallis; Frances 
Swain, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Chicago Public Schools; Mrs. Vera 
Brandon, Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege; and Bertha Kohlhagen, Supervisor 
of Home Economics, State Department 
of Education, Salem, Oregon. Points 
brought out were: that since home eco- 
nomics is, in the broad sense, interpreted 
as training for home and family relation- 
ships, its place as a core subject in the 
curriculum should be recognized; a well 
functioning program of education for 
home and family life should have: 
1—cooperation of all faculty mem- 
bers. 

2—a well integrated program of home 
economics under the guidance of 
trained leaders and offered to all 
students, boys as well as girls. 

The home economics program should 
include: 

1—family and social relationships 

2—clothing 

3—food and nutrition 

4—family economics 

5—child development 

6—the house, the home and its mem- 
bers 

7—physics of the home and science 
as applied to the home. 

The final test of home economics is the 
sort of home life the girl is living when 
she is at home and away from her teacher. 

Homemaking teachers can do much to 
foster a good program of education for 
home and family life through developing 
adult education work and by home visits 
to acquaint parents with home economics 
courses and to determine the needs of 
the community. 

Every teacher should have a well de- 
termined philosophy of home economics, 
but this philosophy should be a flexible 
one that will admit change as changes 
occur in home and family life. There 
must be an understanding of the people 
with whom she works, of their home con- 
ditions, standards and economic status or 
it is impossible for her to really contribute 
to a program of education for home and 
family life. In the school, class activ- 
ities must center around home problems, 
and conditions for home and class work 
must be integrated if the program is to 
be a successful one. 

Another interesting this 
group was held on Monday afternoon 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Secondary Education, based on the sub- 
ject “Recent trends in the instruction of 
home economics in the high school and 
new curriculum materials.” 

Here Frances Swain, 


session of 


Supervisor of 


Home Economics, Chicago Public Schools 
spoke of curriculum revision, emphasiz- 
ing the following facts as important ones 
to in planning new curricula: 











1—Unemployment conditions and their 
effect on nutrition, housing, ete. 

2—The increase in the demand for in- 
struction in handcrafts on the part 
of adults due to increased leisure 
brought about by mechanization of 
labor and increased unemployment. 

3—The shift in occupations and an in- 
creasingly mobile population affects 
family life. 

4—The system of easy credits and long 
time payments. 

5—The need for better consumer edu- 
cation. 

6—Purchases for family needs should 
play an important part in home eco- 
nomic education. 

7—Housing problems: the need for a 
study of trends in construction and 
planning. 

8—Employment of women outside the 
home affect the family life. Between 


1920 and 1930 there has been an 
increase of 60 per cent in the em- 
ployment of women outside the 


home, therefore there is a greater 
need for training in homemaking on 
the secondary school level. 

Dr. Freda Winning, of New York Uni- 
versity, spoke particularly on the new 
trends in the selection of curriculum ma- 
terials, pointing out that these should be 
based the changing economic and 
social conditions of the home. The 
changes in attitude toward life itself, its 
varied needs and varied interests are re- 
sponsible for the new home economics 
curriculum which plans to develop the 
responsibility of the individual. Curric- 
ulum materials today are not fixed as in 
the past, but are selected from a great 
number of items and change as are re- 
quired. If education for living is to be 
the cornerstone of home economics edu- 
cation there must be a recognition of the 
influence of environment on home and 
family life and a study of housing and 
its problems based on the economic plane 
of the individual student. In the new cur- 
riculum emphasis is placed on personality 
development and personal training, on 
personal and social relationships material 
rather than on the development of skills 
in sewing and cooking. There is a rec- 
ognition of the home as a basic factor 
in community life. Home management 
courses are now a weighing of values 
in such management problems as: is 
it better to buy or make this particular 
article of clothing; should laundry be 
done at home or sent out; shall bread be 
baked at home or bought from the bakery, 
etc. Emphasis is placed on presenting and 
developing standards of living including 
the wise spending of money. The day 
has passed for setting up fixed budgets 
for study in home economics classes that 
allow 20 per cent for this or 40 per cent 
for that. Spending the family income 
wisely means directed spending and the 
setting up of standards for buying in 
the home based on real life situations. 
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Beulah I. Coon, Agent for Studies and 
Research in Home Economics, U. S. Office 
of Education in Washington, D. C., spoke 
on the trends that dominate instruction 
in home economics as the following: 


1—Concentration on what the pupils are 
doing rather than -on what the 
teacher does. The progressive teach- 
er allows individual participation of 
the part of her pupils. 

2—Recognition that behavior and atti- 
tudes in family life must be empha- 
sized rather than the acquisition of 
skills. 

3—Organization of courses so that gen- 
eralizations can be developed in cer- 
tain situations such as consumer edu- 
cation, housing, house furnishing, 
personal grooming. 

4—Use of the home to supplement the 
classroom. This is especially im- 
portant when short class periods (50- 
60 min.) are in use. 

S$—Recognition of the value of home- 
making for boys as well as girls. 
6—Allowing pupils opportunity to set 
their own goals and to provide situa- 

tions in which goals may be set. 


7—Measuring the results of teaching. 


There was a very interesting exhibit of 
the work in home making in the Portland 
schools presented at the Irvington School 
during the week that the N.E.A. was in 
session. 


At the election of officers, Dr. Freda 
Winning, Head of Home Economics, New 
York University, was named president for 
the next years. The next meeting 
of the Department of Home Economics 
will be at New Orleans in February in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. 


A.H.E.A. at Seattle 


LTHOUGH actual department meet- 
ings of the American Home Eco- 
did not start until 
Monday, July 6, social activities and sight- 
sceing kept visitors pleasantly busy all day 
Sunday. On that day also registration 
began at the Olympic Hotel and as this 
annual together people 
from all parts of the country, many ex- 
cited reunions took place. Members of 
the Home Economics Association of Seat- 
tle were hospitably on hand, many of 
them with cars, and sight-seeing trips and 
“courtesy drives” were the order of the 
day. culminated in a delightful 
tea at the beautiful Chapter House of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion—a tea given by the Home Economics 
Association of Washington. 


two 


nomics Association 


meeting brings 


These 


Following the tea members of the Home 
Economics in Business section drove to 
the Island View Inn for a “get together” 
supper. This was a truly beautiful spot 
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This interesting and original array of favors and place cards was part of the Home Eco- 
nomics Exhibit at Irvington School, Portland, Oregon, and was made by junior high school 
students, 


on the edge of a lake with lovely flowers 
in bloom and cherry trees that proved ir- 
resistible centers of attraction! Table 
decorations for the supper were in Indian 
effect with wigwams, or tepees placed 
the the tables, Indian 
made pipe-cleaners, totem 


down center of 
chiefs 
poles in gay colors, tiny bark canoes filled 
with salted peanuts, etc. A program in- 
cluding talks on Indian home life and 
customs by members of the group, a 
talk on totem pole legends by Chief Wil- 
liam Shelton of the Snohomish tribe and 
an exhibit of Indian baskets added to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 

fourteen departments and 
divisions of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and at the annual 
gathering each has its meetings 
as well as, very often, joint meetings 
with other groups with overlapping or 
related interests. The program is there- 
fore a long one and it is impossible to do 
more than give some of the outstanding 
points. The general proceedings are pub- 
lished by the American Home Economics 
Association during the Fall. 


from 


There are 


own 


Child Development and Parental 
Education 


An interesting and profitable joint ses- 
sion of the Child Development and 
Parental Education and the Elementary 
and Secondary School Departments was 
held on Monday afternoon. This took 
the form of a symposium on the use of 
the case study method in education for 
family life. Its use with young people 
was discussed by Nell C. Kantner, Home 
Economics Supervisor of the Everett Pub- 
lic Schools, Everett, Washington, and by 


Ella Moyer of Ellensburg, Washington. 
The use of this work with 
parents was given by Winifred Hazen of 
the State Department of Education, 
Washington, and by Mrs. John Rice, Di- 
rector of Parent Education in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

The case study method with young peo- 
ple is appealing, said Miss Kantner, be- 
cause it deals with actual situations simi- 
lar to those in which they are living 
in addition has a decided dramatic ele- 
ment. The cases should be carefully 
chosen to present problems with which 
these young people are struggling, such 
as relationships with the family group, 
deaths, separations, divorces, economic 
problems, friendships and marriage. Care 
must be used in preventing any dis- 
closures of personal problems to the 
group. Materials for these studies can 
be found in Pictures of Family Life pub- 
lished by the American Home Economics 
Association, autobiographies and_ biog- 
raphies, in P.T.A. materials, and in cur- 
rent magazines. Social agencies in the 
community, school advisers and other 
teachers are all willing contributors. The 
teachers own conferences with her pupils 
yield actual situations. 

Instructors with wide experiences in 
life, educational training, sound 
emotional natures and admired physically 
and mentally by the young people, are 
ising this method of teaching 
marked success. 

Junior high school students enjoy short 
studies of this nature when they are con- 
sistent with their environment and within 
their comprehension. The older pupils in 
senior high school seem to derive more 
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benefit from it than the others because of 
their maturity. The degree of intelligence 
shown in the discussions is determined by 
the knowledge of healthful living, the ap- 
preciation of the time, energy and eco- 
nomic factors in homemaking, the under- 
standing of personalities involved and the 
appreciation of the fact that home life to 
be successful must contribute to the ulti- 
mate development of the entire group. 
The assignments need to be definite and 
opportunities given to each one for dis- 
There should 
presen- 


cussions and evaluations. 
be no fear of the conclusions if 
tations are complete and indoctrination 
eliminated. Developing a friendly atmos- 
phere in which to think about personal, 
social and family problems is an oppor- 
tunity for the home economics teacher. 

Miss Moyer also used Pictures of Fam- 
ily Life in teaching family relationships 
to a class of junior and senior girls. In 
her discussion she gave some of the com- 
ments made by her students as_ they 
studied the cases presented in the book 
which showed that one of its greatest 
advantages is that it stimulates thinking 
by the students themselves. They ana- 
lyze their own families, consider their own 
family difficulties and almost unconscious- 
ly seek for the root of their difficulty. A 
siudy of these case studies and the use 
of them helps to broaden the student’s 
consideration of her relationship with 
her family and helps to show the possi- 
bilities of unpleasantness that small things 
can create in a family. Miss Moyer said 
hat, “as an example, the unit of family 
relationships was introduced by having 
the girls respond to roll call with a quo- 
tation, poem or story of home. A dis- 
cussion of what means followed. 
The case study of the Wilson Family; 
p. 226 in Pictures of Family Life was read 
and we determined whether it could be 


home 


considered successful or unsuccessful by 
picking out first the desirable qualities 
and then the undesirable qualities and list- 


This led to a 
discussion as to who was responsible fo1 
A study 
of newspaper and magazine articles was 
made in reference to the number of fail- 
ures and the number of successes in fam- 
ily life. These were discussed and sug- 
gested This work 
led to the work on personality develcp- 


ing them on the board. 


maintaining a successful home. 


explanations made. 
ment.” 

Concerning the use of the case study 
method in training lay leaders and in 
parent groups, Miss 
Hazen reported that this has been very 
successful in the state-wide parent edu- 


education study 


cation program in Washington during the 
past year—a program sponsored coopera- 
tively by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Washington Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

The reports of the year’s work from 
the professional leader and the lay lead- 
ers concerning their experiences in use of 
family narratives indicate: that parents 
enjoy the narratives very much and are 
eager to study and discuss them; they 
stimulate they 
make it easier for lay leaders to keep 


spontaneous discussion; 
the discussion frank, impersonal and ob- 
jective; they offer vicarious experience 
which is a universal need; through their 
discussion parents 
derstandings and insights into human re- 


seem to achieve un- 
lationships which they have never had be- 
fore; they tend to bring out the interests 
of the groups and, in turn, do away with 
formal programs planned six weeks in 
advance; they stimulate further reading 
from authoritative sources; they offer lit- 
tle temptation to solve individual prob- 
lems within the group. 

There is a great need for more narra- 
tive based on everyday families and their 
experiences. More should be 
written which are based on observation of 
family situations rather than imaginary 
descriptions. There is a crying need for 
narratives which show successful family 


narratives 


should be 


that 
they will be readily available to parents. 


Such 
inexpensive 


adjustments. narratives 


published in form, so 

An outstanding need in parent-educa- 
tion groups is laboratory experience, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Rice. Critical, objective 


observation in real homes outside their 


is impossible for all but research 
The 


an excellent opportunity for such experi- 


own 


workers. nursery school furnishes 
ence, but is limited to few in numbers, to 
one age level, and lacks the variety of 
influences that play on the whole fam- 
ily life. 

The best substitute for these, and one 
that is Tulsa, Oklahoma, is a 


scries of narratives of family life. 


used in 
These 
include actual experiences of fathers and 
mothers in the study groups, selections 
from books, pamphlets, newspapers, etc. 
These are mimeographed, put in pamphlet 
text 
Narratives by Dr. 


furnish the one book. 
Family 


Pratt, has been very valuable. 


form, and 
The Three 
George K. 
These are less fragmentary, give a richer, 


more adequate background, but most o 
all, they make real the emotional dynamics 
of the home, a fact we must reckon with 
in all our efforts at understanding and 
change. 

In Tulsa, the method of procedure in 
the shorter narratives has been to select 
the home experiences that showed a de- 
gree of intelligence, understanding, good 
Dis- 
generally around the 
“What ?”, 
introduction 
Other situ- 


techniques, and desirable outcomes. 
cussions gathered 
questions of “Why?”, 
“How?” together with the 


and 
of relevant factual material. 
ations less intelligently managed were dis- 


cussed, criticised, changed. 


NOTHER interesting session 


was that of Colleges and 
ties and Departments. A 


joint 
Universi- 
Research fine 


program was given, culminating in a 
out- 
program that 


Coon, Agent for 


stimulating discussion. One of the 


standing talks on the was 


given by Beulah L. 





A glimpse of the successful out-door dinner on Washington University campus. 
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Home Economics Building in the background. 
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Studies and Research in Home Econom- 
ics Education in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington, D. C., on a survey 
of studies related to the college curricu- 
lum in Home Economics. Miss Coon 
points out that if one accepts Morrison’s 
definition of a college as “that area of 
schooling in which one learns to pursue 
self-dependent study,” and Stratemeyer’s 
definition of curriculum as the “whole 
body of subject content and experiences 
which make up the activities of the learn- 
er,” and develop “basic controls which 
function in a world of change,” one finds 
a limited number of research studies 
which contribute to answering questions 
related to the college curriculum in home 
economics. Those which have been car- 
ried on have dealt with (1) the needs of 
students or graduates, (2) trends in 
family life affected by the changing eco- 
romic and social order, (3) curriculum 
organization, (4) the content of specific 
courses in home economics or prerequisite 
courses, (5) tests of achievement in some 
cne or more phases of home economics. 

Studies of needs of graduates indicate 
certain types of problems possibly require 
more emphasis in the curriculum; for ex- 
ample, guiding the social and emotional 
development of children, relationships, 
problems within the home and in the com- 
munity, management of money, time and 
energy, and the development of a con- 
sistent philosophy and a clear perspective. 
Studies of adjustments needed in college 
curricula to better meet changing social 
and economic conditions are being de- 
veloped in some institutions. 

Some higher institutions are experi- 
menting with the organization of cur- 
ricula so that beginning courses deal more 
with problems college students are facing 
and less with content prerequisite to later 
specialization. Studies of “prerequisite” 
courses suggest that there are many ques- 
tions needing further investigation before 
there is an adequate basis for choosing 
those needed by students. 

A few colleges are analyzing the types 
of experiences being provided for stu- 
dents to see how they can more effectively 
promote independence in self-education. 
Measures of growth toward many of the 
goals set for college instruction need to be 
developed so that differences resulting 
from variations in organization and in 
methods and content can be more ac- 
curately determined. A beginning only 
has been made in the field of measure- 
ment. 

The lives of many people are being 
spent in college teaching in Home Eco- 
nomics. Most of the decisions about cur- 
riculum have so far been made _ inde- 
pendent of any research. Miss Coon feels 
that if the two departments of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association repre- 
sented at this meeting should set about to 
plan what research is needed and how 
results could be measured, answers could 
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be found to many significant questions re- 
garding: the background students bring 
to college; the way to organize contents 
and experiences so as to build on this 
background and enrich students’ lives; the 
type of organization and length of time 
needed to- promote “self-dependent 
students,” and “basic controls which func- 
tion in a world of change,” in home mak- 
ing and in other professions with which 
the college program in home economics is 
concerned. 


Extension Service 


HE meeting of the Extension Service 

was also held on Monday. The pro- 
gram was a long one and most of it was 
of necessity given over to reports of vari- 
ous committees and to a discussion of the 
program of work. The former included 
a report on the proper use of commercial 
advertising material which was presented 
by Esther Pond in the absence of the 
chairman, Maude E. Wallace. This com- 
mittee is one made up of a representative 
from each of the sections of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, that 
is college, secondary schools, business, 
homemaking and extension. The purpose 
of the study is “to assist in the interpre- 
tation and use of various types of com- 
mercial advertising materials as a phase 
of consumer education. In terms of the 
consumer, the goal is directed toward 
critical analysis of advertising and exer- 
cise of sound judgment in accepting it as 
a guide for the selection of commodities. 
In terms of the extension worker, the 
teacher or the demonstrator, the commit- 
tee aims to give some guidance in the 
selection of advertising materials that are 
to be used in group and class work in 
developing this critical attitude and good 
judgment of consumers.” 

In reporting on the study for the Ex- 
tension group, the committee recom- 
mended that more careful consideration 
be given to the commercial advertising 
material available and that only that 
which definitely illustrates and promotes 
the particular phase of work being studied 
be distributed. General opinion was that 
it was not helpful to just hand out mate- 
rial that did not fit into or illustrate the 
project work under study at the time. 
They pointed out that commercial mate- 
rial, if used wisely, can be a great asset 
in the teaching done by extension workers 
because (a) it is usually very attractively 
gotten up, (b) many commercial com- 
panies have well trained and widely ex- 
perienced people in charge of their educa- 
tional departments, (c) this materia! is 
usually available free of charge, (d) it is 
usually free from objectionable advertis- 
ing. We might point out that these same 
recommendations and suggestions apply 
to the use of commercial advertising ma- 
terial in teaching among any group—ex- 
tension, high school, adult groups, etc. 

There were two other reports of spe- 


cial interest at this time, one the “report 
of the committee on making marginal 
groups permanent.” The committee, under 
the chairmanship of Marjorie Luce, was 
appointed by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association which was “concerned 
as to how the Extension Service, which 
has come to be an accepted educational 
agency for the rural people, plans to in- 
ciude the large group of people who have, 
during the past two or three years, been 
working with federal agencies established 
to meet the situation which has been 
brought about during these years of spe- 
cial need.” 

In order to discover this, a question- 
naire was sent out to all of the states this 
spring and from the reports received 
from practically every state, the following 
conclusions have been drawn. 

The answers to the question, “How do 
you think cooperation between the above 
mentioned groups and the Extension 
groups can best be continued?” shows 
very definitely that the Extension people 
are thinking of this problem. In general, 
they feel that clients should be worked 
with mostly as individuals for the pres- 
ent, but as fast as possible they should be 
absorbed into the existing Extension 
groups or new groups should be organ- 
ized if there are none in which they may 
Le included. 

There seems to be a very definite at- 
tempt to make Home Demonstration 
workers and members aware of these 
marginal groups. Many states referred 
in their answers, however, to the danger 
of building up the attitude that they are 
an underprivileged or relief group. The 
emphasis seems to be rather to awaken 
Home Demonstration groups generally to 
their responsibility for the whole com- 
munity and to bring these so-called “mar- 
ginal” families into their proper place in 
the general community life. 

Nearly every state (76%) felt that if 
there was to be further and more active 
cooperation between the Extension Serv- 
ices and other agencies working with 
rural people, particularly of the marginal 
group, there should be additions to the 
personnel of the Extension staffs. They 
wanted assistant home demonstration 
agents and additional administrative staff, 
in the order named. 

If more specialist help is to be avail- 
able, the opinion is that it should be first 
in foods and nutrition, next in home man- 
agement, then in clothing and fourth in 
child development and parental education. 

The question as to additional training 
which may be needed by extension work- 
ers in order that they be better fitted to 
assist with the problems of these marginal 
groups, emphasized that more home eco- 
nomics training was not particularly 
needed, but social case work, sociology, 
psychology and general economics were 
commonly mentioned as desirable. 

The second report mentioned above 
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was that of the 1936 committee on “Fam- 
ily Approach in Extension Teaching.” 
Very briefly, this committee used the con- 
clusions and the definitions of last year’s 
committee as the basis of its work since 
it felt there was a need to continue and 
supplement the work of the former com- 
mittee. The 1935 report discussed “fam- 
ily approach” as (1) the actual planning 
by extension workers and rural commit- 
tees to develop programs of work based 
on the family as a unit; (Z) the actual 
presentation of home economics subject 
matter to groups of men and women; (3) 
the application of home economics subject 
matter to family problems. 

Work by the 1936 committee showed 
the need for a shorter, clarified definition 
of both the goals and methods of reach- 
ing them. The following conclusions and 
suggestions were offered as ones which 
home demonstrations workers generally 
believe: 

1) Goal: That the farm family is the 
correct unit for all extension workers to 
have in mind rather than a vertical sepa- 
ration into sexes or individuals, or a 
horizontal separation into projects. 

2) Definition: That when “the family as 
a unit for the scientific approach in ex- 
tension teaching” is referred to, it means 
the application by home demonstration 
workers of whatever subject matter 
(home economics plus) may apply toward 
a satisfactory life. 

3) Methods: That all subject matter 
should be scrutinized to see in what 
phases we might reasonably expect the en- 
tire family to be interested; and that the 
planning of programs by state and 
county extension workers and farm peo- 
ple should always bear this in mind, es- 
pecially remembering that the program 
should primarily be developed with the 
family, or groups of families. 


Family Relationships 

HE growing interest in Family Rela- 

tionships courses was shown by the 
large attendance at all the separate and 
joint meetings of this section. One of 
the most stimulating was that when Dr. 
Harold Jones and Dr. Mary Cover Jones, 
of the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California appeared on the 
program. They are regarded as two of 
the most careful workers in child devel- 
opment research and their work is well 
known. Dr. Harold Jones has been with 
the Institute since it was first founded. 
In his talk he pointed out that while 
child development is a new scientific field 
representing more than child psychology, 
child hygiene or any other single special- 
ty, already more than four million dol- 
lars have been invested (during the past 
7-10 years) in furthering studies in it. 
He outlined the work that has been done 
in Germany, in Vienna, in Russia, Eng- 
land and in the United States, pointed out 
the problems that are now engaging the 
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interests of workers and showed the dis- 
tinction between “growth studies” and 
other types of child study. In speaking 
of the importance of play therapy, he 
emphasized the fact that it is necessary 
that the child have opportunity for some 
form of creative expression, as it not 
only aids in the development of the child 
as an individual but provides a field for 
much study. 

In general the problems now engaging 
workers in the field of child development 
may be grouped as 


a. Problems of interrelationship in- 


volving correlation of data from 
mental tests, psychological experi- 
ments, physiological studies, body 


measurements, etc. 

. Clinical problems, involving the diag- 
nosis of habit disorders and other 
disturbances of development in the 
light of knowledge of the whole 
child. 

c. Growth studies. 

Growth studies are distinguished from 
other types of child study as they em- 
phasize 

a. Interest in development of the indi- 

vidual rather than in mass studies. 

b. Combination of clinical and experi- 

mental procedures. 

c. Interest in sequence rather than in 

cross-sectional correlation. 

. Interest in complexly associated 
changes in growth curves, rather 
than in analysis of cause and effect 
relationships from the point of view 
of a naive theory of causation. 
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Dr. Mary Jones, noted for her work on 
the study of early behavior patterns and 
for her present ‘study with adolescent 
groups of boys and girls at the Claremont 
High School in Oakland, California, 
spoke particularly on the latter subject. 
She pointed out that in research this 
period of adolescence is looked on ask- 
ance and that studies of infants, nursery 
school age and young children are simple 
in comparison with studies of adolescence. 
Work with this age group must be 
made so_ interesting that cooperation 
can be secured. Her report of the study 
now under way at Claremont High 
School was most interesting. Here the 
students were told that the study was to 
be made and an intelligent effort under- 
taken to have parents and students co- 
operate. A number of programs were es- 
tablished including a visit by students to 
the Institute for Child Welfare once a 
month at lunch time just as the nursery 
school group is leaving. Here observa- 
tion is made of the student’s reaction to 
the youngsters and to the nursery school 
equipment. Learning tests and physical 
examinations take place after lunch. 
There is also a program of metabolism 
tests and a series of learning tests that 
are aimed to further observation of the 
adolescent groups—boys and girls are 
tested separately. 


The work starts in the grammar school 
and is carried on in the high school at the 
club house that has been established for 
the high school students. This phase of 
the work has proved particularly inter- 
esting, Dr. Jones pointed out, in charting 
the interests and behavior of adolescent 
boys and girls in various situations, 

In summarizing the work now being 
done she emphasized the fact that schools 
must teach children what they want to 
know—that their interests must be recog- 
nized in order to develop happy, good 
citizens, well balanced and adjusted to the 
social group. Educators will have to face 
the problem of children in 
social units rather than intellectual ones. 

A symposium on Family Relationships 
provided much _ valuable 
thought and study and pointed out the 
need for much more work on research in 


promoting 


material for 


family relationships for all groups (ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, colleges 
and extension workers) studying criteria 
for training in this subject. There is a 
noted increase of opportunity for par- 
ticipation in family and human relation- 
ships of which the home economist must 
be increasingly Training for 
teaching this subject is the crucial thing 
and the suggestion was made that next 
summer more summer schools give courses 
on orientation in family relationships in 
order to develop more community pro- 
grams of family education. The point was 
made that in general education the cur- 
riculum must be flexible enough to allow 
for education for family living on any 
level the student wishes it and that the 
home economics teacher should be able to 
adjust herself to work on any level. 


aware, 


Louise Keller, Montana State College, 
discussed the broad problem of educa- 
tion for family life on the high school 
level, dealing specifically with the neces- 
sary subject matter for such work. The 
present practice is to offer units in Family 
Life and Child Development in the 11th 
and 12th grades. The newer trend, how- 
ever, is to integrate Family Life courses 
down to the pre-nursery grade in the de- 
velopment of personality and later in 
skills. The needs of the child should be 
met at every stage of development and at 
every grade level. Skills are necessary 
and should be taught wherever they are 
needed. The subject matter should be 
such as will allow the child opportunity 
to develop in the best manner. Family 
living is an accumulation of life experi- 
ences and in recognizing this, educators 
are more and more calling on the home- 
maker for help in building the curriculum. 

Dr. Murial Brown, State Department 
of Education, California, also emphasized 
the need for professional preparation of 
teachers to teach Family Relationship 
courses, speaking in fact, specifically on 
that subject. 

The number of courses in family re- 
lations is increasing so rapidly at second- 
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Kathryn VanAken Burns, State Leader, 
Home Economics Extension, University of 
Illinois, the newly elected president of the 
American Home Economics Association. 


ary, college and adult levels, she said, 
that the training of teachers to give these 
courses is a matter of serious and im- 
mediate concern. Who should teach 
them? What kinds of educational ex- 
periences should be included in the train- 
ing curricula? How should these be or- 
ganized? 

Such training programs cannot yet be 
contributed entirely on the basis of suc- 
cesses or failures in practice because the 
work is too new to have yet provided 
such a body of data. A sense of direc- 
tion can come even now from two sources 
however: (1) the study of objectives and 
(2) experience in related fields such as 
family case work, homemaking, mental 
hygiene and parent education—fields in 
which workers have dealt with problems 
of family life education over longer 
periods of time. 

Specific objectives for courses in fam- 
ily relationships are variously stated in 
the literature but most of them have the 
same general purpose: to help young 
people to learn to behave in such a way 
that their participation in family relation- 
ships makes the family life increasingly 
satisfying to each member of the family 
group. This involves not only the devel- 
opment of positive attitudes but actual 
integration of these attitudes in total 
stimulus-response patterns, so that be- 
havior is continuously and spontaneously 
affected by them. 

What is the role of the teacher in this 
kind of learning? It appears that she 
“teaches” by (1) creating situations in 
which certain kinds of human relation- 
ships can be studied directly, and (2) 
providing leadership in the interpretation 
and use of these situations. 
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What kind of person can offer this 
kind of educational leadership? A person 
who leads in this field is one who has 
himself developed certain positive atti- 
tudes toward family relationships, but is 
free enough from his own fears and preju- 
dices to be able to let other people de- 
velop their own understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of family life—he 
feels a reasonable amount of security in 
his own work, deriving this security from 
demonstrated ability to manage acceptably 
his own relationships with other people, 
and from adequate knowledge of trends, 
objectives, methods and materials in his 
own field, 

What kind of training makes this kind 
of a person? No one knows. Certain- 
ly there is nc such thing as a formula 
for personality development, but Dr. 
Brown stated that the following types of 
educational experience have contributions 
to make and offered them as suggestions 
for later discussion: General courses in 
sociology, psychology, social work and 
mental hygiene; intensive courses in child 
development and family relations with 
supervised field work in a nursery school 
and family case work agency; systematic 
laboratory work in one of the biological 
sciences; training and experience in lead- 
ership of adult groups. A degree of ma- 
turity for teachers of family relations 
courses can be assured, she said, by pitch- 
ing part of such an organized training 
program on the graduate level. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 

HE Department on Elementary and 

Secondary Schools based their pro- 
gram on the subject of “Home Economics 
in the Integrated Program.” An inter- 
esting point brought out here was that 
the meaning of “integration” varied so 
widely. Mr. W. Virgil Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Seattle, defined it 
as a “bringing together of work,” and 
said that teachers must be willing to step 
over into other classes and evaluate their 
own work in terms other than merely 
their own work. He felt that there is a 
need for closer relationship in schools 
whether they are elementary or _ sec- 
ondary. It is a fundamental principle of 
education that any skill or technique is 
better learned when that skill is taught 
in a situation in which it is to be used. 
Unfortunately all opportunities for doing 
this are not realized in schools and it is a 
fatal weakness in many types of. instruc- 
tion that subjects are not taught in real 
life situations. For example, home eco- 
nomics work involves the use of arith- 
metic, of English and of art, yet students 
who are “good” in arithmetic often fall 
down in working out the fractions in- 
volved in reducing quantities of ingred- 
ients used in a cooking recipe; or fail 
completely in their ability to write a 
paper explaining some project in home 
economics outside of English class. 

(Turn to page 288) 


The Use of Commercial 
Advertising Material 


The proper use of commercial advertis- 
ing material has been a subject of much 
concern to members of the American 
Home Economics Association and some 
time ago, a committee was appointed to 
make a study of the subject. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Association in Seattle 
this past July, an interesting report was 
submitted. This was in four parts, part 
one stating the function and policies of 
the committee, and listing the types and 
kinds of commercial advertising materials 
as (a) materials that commercial com- 
panies prepare especially for educational 
purposes, including printed booklets, bulle- 
tins, folders, posters, charts, samples of 
products, film strips and demonstrations; 
(b) the everyday advertising as in daily 
papers, radio, current magazines, store 
placards and labels. 

The statement relating to the use of 
commercial advertising material in all 
fields of home economics education con- 
tains the following: 

a. There is a place for the use of com- 
mercial advertising materials in home 
economics programs as a means of 
developing consumer judgment. 

b. All such materials should be evalu- 
ated for their contributions to the 
educational program. Standards for 
those which have been prepared es- 
pecially for educational use will 
differ somewhat from those for 
regular advertising copy. 

c. The use of commercial advertising 

material should be so planned that 

there is always an opportunity for 
choice among competing products, 

. They should supplement other il- 
lustrative and reference materials 
rather than take the place of them. 

e. Their use should be planned in rela- 
tion to specifically defined purposes. 

. There is a responsibility of “fair 


aa 


play” on the part of those both send- 
ing and receiving especially prepared 
commercial advertising materials. 

g. Institutions giving home economics 
training have a definite responsibility 
for preparing students to interpret 
and to make intelligent use of all 
types of advertising. 
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. Institutions preparing teachers, ex- 
tension workers, or other leaders of 
homemaker groups have an added 
responsibility for preparing students 
to evaluate and select commercial ad- 
vertising materials from the stand- 
point of their trye educational con- 
tribution, 

Other parts of the report give an an- 
alysis of the ways in which commercial 
advertising material may be used in class 
or group work; lesson outlines for use of 
such material; and suggestions for pre- 
paring students to make intelligent use of 
it. 
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A service to assist teachers to obtain educational 


material from manufacturers 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


and 


trade 


advertising 
associations. 


ELECT items you wish, follow exactly the form and requirements outlined below and send to Practical 


Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


manufacturers and organizations. 


requirements are not observed. 


Follow these directions 


Items are free unless a charge is stated. 


Requests will be forwarded to the proper 
Each year, however, thousands of requests have to be ignored because 


If there is a charge, the correct 
amount in money order or check must accompany your requests. Do not send in school board requisitions. 


Fill out this coupon 
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paper only. 


Fill in the information asked for. 

. Be sure sufficient postage is put on your envelope. 
. Use a separate slip for each company from whom 
you wish material, putting on each card— 
Manufacturer’s name, key number and item or 


items desired. 
Your name and address. 
Your school and address. 


anos 


. Subjects taught. 
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lege or training school. 


g. If you supervise a school lunchroom, in request- 
ing material on foods or allied subjects state 
number of pupils fed per day. 


1. Write requests for material on 32 x 542” slips of 


Number of home economics students taught. 


. Grade—elementary, junior or senior high, col- 


Name 


Street 


School 
Subjects taught 





City and State .. 


Practical Home Economics 


Send me the educational material listed on enclosed slips. 


Do you supervise—or operate—a school cafeteria? 
If not, please state who does................... 
No. pupils fed per day 


Amount of cash, money order or stamps enclosed. . . 


468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 











5. Fill in coupon opposite and enclose it with your slips. No slips forwarded unless properly filled out and accom- 
panied by this coupon or copy of coupon with explanation if subscription is from school library. When there is 
a charge for items be sure correct amount is sent and clipped to slips. No slips forwarded after May 1, 1937. 








Foods and Beverages 


1. American Bottlers of Carbonated 


Beverages. 


A booklet on history, healthfulness, 


purity and refreshing values of the 
modern soft drink as attested to 
by Dr. Howard W. Haggard, of 
Yale University. Interesting lec- 
ture subject. 


American Can Company. 


The Canned Food Handbook—con- 
tains 16 pages of authoritative in- 
formation—the correct answers to 
the 37 questions most frequently 
asked about canned foods, indexed 
under such headings as Nutrition, 
Safety, Purchase and Uses, etc. We 
are sure you will find the new edi- 
tion valuable and we suggest that 
you send for it. 


The 
Story 


Hawatian Islands and _ the 
of Pineapple—a_ booklet 
containing much interesting and 
useful information. It gives the 
romantic history of the islands, a 
complete ‘story of the growing and 
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canning of pineapple, as well as 
many excellent recipes. 

The Story of Coffee—is a very 
comprehensive book, but simply 
written, to appeal to young people. 
Included in its 39 pages are a his- 
tory of coffee, the story of how it 
is grown and where, how coffee 
should be prepared, and many de- 
licious recipes. It is illustrated 
with interesting photographs, draw- 
ings and maps. 

The Story of Salmon—a truly fas- 
cinating book, and full of inter- 
esting information—the history of 
this great industry, how salmon is 
caught and canned, its dietetic 
values, illustrations, charts, maps 
and many unusual and tasty recipes. 


Set of 8 Food Charts—beautifully 


illustrated, in 4 colors; 25% x 11% 
inches in size, explaining nutrients 
of canned An instructive, 
understandable and equally inter- 
esting presentation of this broad 
subject. 


foods. 


8) 


. American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


Improving Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 502. 
Improving Foods with Milk Solids, 


household recipes. Bulletin 510. 


. American Fruit Growers Inc. 


material on _ fresh 
fruits and vegetables 
for inclusion in binders. 
Blue Goose Recipe Cards 
ways to serve fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Informative 
-loose sheets 


tested 


. American Honey Institute. 


Teaching helps, recipes. 

Hundred Honey Helpings (Revised 
1936)—basic rules, selected recipes, 
research references. 10c. With 
demonstrator’s outline 20c. 


. The American Molasses Company. 


Grandma's Old Fashioned Recipe 
Book—150 tested home recipes. 
Special leaflets 
Food Flavor; Grandma’s Feeding 
Helps for Children; Tasty Bever- 
ages for the Home. 


—Molasses as a 
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Grandma’s Kitchen—a permanent 
service of home helps, booklets and 
advice. Material is sent as avail- 
able to home economics teachers 
who have registered their names 
with the company. 


Angelus-Campfire Company. 
Set of four colorful leaflets con- 
taining new marshmallow recipes. 


. Marshmallow Quantity Recipes— 


bulletin contains recipes for quan- 
tity servings. 


> Mashmallow Party Favor bulletin, 


chock-full of interesting party 


suggestions. 


. Armour and Company. 
. Educational 


Meat Charts: Wall 
charts showing carcass cuts of beef, 
lamb, pork and veal. 


. Recipe Books: Distinctive Dinners 


—Menus and Recipes; 25 Popular 
Ways to Serve Ham; Selected Star 
Lard Recipes. 
Recipe Leaflets: 

Bacon 

Sausage 

3utter 

Cheese 

Evaporated milk 


Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division. 
Twelve New Recipes with Col- 
man’s Mustard—recipe book. Each 
recipe illustrated and printed in 
card form for filing. 

Cardboard file box with index. 15c. 


William G. Bell Company. 
Folder of Selected Recipes—shows 
ways to use this company’s season- 
ing in stuffing roasts and poultry, 
in flavoring stews and casserole 
dishes. State number required. 
Recipes Using Bell’s Prepared 
Dressing—tells how to use this 
ready-mixed well seasoned stuffing. 
State number required. 


Borden Company. 

Magic Recipes—new 36-page book- 
ict wath 62 pictures and 120 short- 
cut recipes for cookies, candies, 
frostings, puddings, refrigerator 
cakes, pies and ice creams, all made 
the easy magic way with sweetened 
condensed milk. 


Brazil Nut Association. 
Fascinating Recipes You Have 
Never Tried—a booklet of 79 reci- 
pes for Brazil nuts. Includes appe- 
tizers, soups, main course dishes, 
salads, sandwiches, breads, cakes, 
desserts, candies, preserves using 
chopped, grated or sliced Brazil 
nuts. 


Joseph Burnett Company. 

Rounding Out the Meal—a new and 
beautiful recipe booklet, illustrated 
in color and containing more than 
150 ways to use vanilla, spices and 


14. 


~ 


9 


15. 


16. 


coloring in beverages, cakes and 
candies, salad dressing, invalid cook- 
ery and frozen desserts. 15c. 


California Foods Research 
Institute. 
Nutritive Values of Calavos. 


Calavos—their origin, nutritive 
values and a few of the many ways 
to serve them. 

Calavo Recipe Book. 

A Brief Story of Ripe Olives. 
Nutritive Values of California 
Prunes. 

California Prune Diet Manual. 
Prunes Add _ Variety—California 
prune recipes. 

Story of Dried Fruits with Cookery 
Lesson. 

Lesson in California Prune Cook- 
ery. 

Lesson on Raisins. 
Quantity Recipes 
Fruits. 


Using Dried 


California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. 

Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of 
leaflets furnished in quantity for 
distribution to home economics 
classes. Information on the place 
of fruit in the well-balanced menu. 
Novel fruit recipes for card index 
or notebook. Directions for table 
service. 

Feeding the Child for Health—a re- 
vised booklet giving diet and menus 
for mother and child, together with 
tooth record charts, health and 
height-weight charts. Recipes chil- 
dren like. 

Reprints of recent reports of scien- 
tific research on the value of citrus 
fruits in the diet. Furnished in 
limited quantities to nutrition study 
groups. 

World’s New Dental Story—a 
booklet summarizing the results of 
the Mooseheart study, a three and 
one-half year dental, nutritional re- 
search on 341 children. 

Fruits That Help Keep the Body 
Vigorous—summarizes recent scien- 
tific findings on value of citrus 
fruits in the diet, including recom- 
mendations for protective food 
essentials, dental health, vitamin C 
foods. Contains interesting histori- 
cal references on scurvy and other 
diseases. 

Sunkist Orange and Lemon Recipe 
Film—2_ reels—recipes in color. 
Film in 16 mm. size. Offered to 
schools with film equipment free of 
rental charge. Instructions on how 
to secure showing of this film sent 
on request. 


California Lima Bean Growers 
Association. 

Things You Ought to Know About 
California Limas—a folder for 


18. 


20. 
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teachers, giving information about 
the food values of dried lima beans 
and a few recipes. 

How Ten Food Editors Serve Cali- 
fornia Limas—a booklet containing 
facts about limas; a basic recipe 
for their preparation and a number 
of unusual recipes collected from 
various countries—excellent for 
cooking classes. 

California Limas on the Restaurant 
Menu—a folder of quantity recipes 
for lunchroom managers. 

Lima Bean Flour—a leaflet giving 
information about this product and 
recipes for making bread, muffins, 
and cookies. 


Capital City Products Company. 
Tempting Salads—an interesting, il- 
lustrated recipe booklet, giving in- 
formation about salads, salad com- 
binations and sandwiches. 

Cakes, Sauces and Candy Recipes— 
a recipe folder filled with a variety 
of novel cooking ideas. 


Carnation Company. 

Carnation Cook Book—new 96-page 
book, superbly illustrated with nat- 
ural color photographs. Contains 
unusual recipes, party menus, inter- 
national recipes, diet suggestions, 
etc. 10c. 

Carnation Seasonal Cook Book—48 
pages of seasonable recipes, attract- 
ively illustrated. 

The Contented Baby—new 28-page 
booklet authoritatively presenting 
the advantages of irradiated evapo- 
rated milk in infant feeding. 

The Story of Irradiated Carnation 
Milk—illustrated leaflet telling how 
evaporated milk is produced. 


Cranberry Canners, Incorporated. 
Food Value of Cranberries and 
Cranberry Sauce. 

Ways to Serve Cranberry Sauce 
and Cranberry Juice Cocktail— 
recipe leaflets. 

Cranberry Growing and Canning. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Incorporated. 


. Nutrition Facts—a monthly bulle- 


tin which presents the trend of 
thought and recent scientific re- 
search in connection with health 
and foods in which milk and milk 
products play important roles. 
Nine months’ subscription, 75c. 

Food Models—exceptionally realis- 
tic reproductions (on durable stock) 
of foods as purchased and ready to 
serve. Project suggestions included. 
Breakfast, lunch and dinner are 
separate units. 75c per set of three. 
Recipes—Milk and the Protectiv 
Foods—a collection of thirty-six 
tested, illustrated recipes, which are 

















wholesome and appetizing and can 
be prepared easily at a nominal cost. 
10c. 


21. General Mills, Incorporated. 


Recipe Books: 

a. How to Take a Trick a Day with 
Bisquick—illustrated. Menus for 
simplified, easily prepared meals, 
emergency cookery, outdoor meals. 

b. How to Get Perfect Bread—folder 
of bread and roll recipes. 

c. Any special recipes requested. 
Menu Books: 

a. 109 Smart New Ways to Serve 
Bread—menus for all occasions. 

b. Meal Planning on Minimum and 
Low Cost Budgets. 

Educational Material : 

a. How to Keep Well Nourished—nu- 
tritional pamphlet. 

b. Gold Medal Kitchen Testagrams— 
giving findings on special baking 
problems such as: the difference in 
technique required in making cakes 
with an electric mixer or by hand. 


c.. Bisquick Lesson Guides. 

d. Kernel of Wheat Chart—magnified, 
15c. 

e. Model Mill Chart—15c. 


Gerber Products Company. 

a. Teacher's Handbook on Infant Nu- 
trition—l2-page leaflet. One copy 
sent to teacher. 

b. Student’s Handbook on Infant Nu- 
trition—5 pages. A copy for each 
student in classes on infant care. 

c. Baby's Vegetables and Cereal with 
Notes on Mealtime Psychology—62 
pages. A copy sent to the teacher. 

d. Babys Book—a manual on infant 

care, 32 pages. 10c per copy. 


23. Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 
Five Feet of Flavor—a new booklet 
with a dozen new recipes using the 
new long, spear-shaped picccs of 
pineapple. Called “Five Feet of 
Flavor” because the No. 2 tall spe- 
cial can contains twelve five-inch 
spears, hence sixty inches. This 
product is exceptionally well suited 
to salads, desserts, and meat cook- 
ery and is unexcelled as a garnish. 


24. H. J. Heinz Company. 

a. The Heinz Salad Book—100 pages 
of information on salads, dressings, 
canapes, and sandwiches. Ingenious 
“photo-recipes” which check-mate 
any risk of failure. 10c. 

b. The Heinz Book of Meat Cookery, 
scores of thrifty main dishes ex- 
plicitly described and enticingly pic- 
tured. How to plan and prepare 
left-over dinners. New ideas for 
entertaining. 108 pages. 10c. 

c. Modern Guardians of Your Baby’s 
Health—information on infant care 
and feeding. An illustrated booklet 
containing many up-to-date facts on 
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26. 


27. 
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28. 


29. 
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the various vitamins and mineral 
salts. 10c. 

The Heinz Book of Quantity Reci- 
pes—a booklet containing recipes 
and menus: for serving groups of 
twenty-five and fifty persons. An 
ideal aid in planning large parties 
and a valuable textbook for the 
restaurant or cafeteria manager. 
One to a teacher. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 
Wall chart, visualizing completely 
the manufacturing process of choco- 
late and cocoa. Geographical source 
of beans and food energy value. 
The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa, 
a well illustrated booklet giving 
in detail the history of chocolate 
and cocoa. 

Recipe booklet, new, illustrated in 
colors, valuable for home economics 
classes. Furnished only te superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers. 


The Hipolite Company. 

Ten Delicious Ways to Use Hip-O- 
Lite. 

Ice Cream and Frozen Desserts by 
Mechanical Refrigeration. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Individual weight charts. 

Leaflet describing manufacture of 
the original malted milk. 

Samples and recipe circulars. 
Advantages of malted milk tablets 
for school children. 

Schools plan to use malted milk. 


Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, 

Pamphlets containing authentic in- 
formation about the food values and 
methods of marketing eggs and 
poultry. Among these are recipe 
pamphlets: Angel Food Cake, Me- 
ringues, Using the Yolks, Custards, 
etc. A complete set is available to 


each teacher on request. 


International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 

Ice Cream—an illustrated booklet 
of source information on ice cream. 
Includes authentic history of ice 
cream, how it is manufactured, 
magnitude of industry, a chapter on 
food value. 

The Food Value of Ice Cream— 
what prominent scientists and nutri- 
tion specialists write about the 
health-giving qualities of this popu- 
lar dairy product. Special Bulletin 
28. 

Single copies of these bulletins sent 
to home economists. 


Irradiated Evaporated Milk Insti- 
tute. 

Will send, on request, literature 
helpful in teaching the value of ir- 
radiated evaporated milk in feeding 
the family—recipes, instructions, 
teaching materials. 


31. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 


a. The Romance of Cheese—the his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
description and manufacturing 
methods. 

b. Favorite Recipes—a new booklet, 
illustrated 
wide variety of cheese dishes, and 


in colors, featuring a 
menus for luncheons, dinners and 
suppers. 

c. Unusual Things You Can Do with 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese—an il- 
lustrated folder. 

d. Best Recipes for Using Velveeta 
an illustrated folder. 

e. Casserole Cookery with Cheese— 
an illustrated folder of easily-pre- 
pared casserole dishes. 

f. Salads with a Sparkle—an illustrated 
folder featuring salads and salad 

dressing products, 


32. Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.: 


The Kroger Food Foundation. 

The Meat Course—practical 80-page 
illustrated booklet for home or 
class. Contains charts, recipes, 
time tables, carving directions, and 
nutritional ‘nformation. 10c each 
to cover handling and postage. 


33 


Lea and Perrins, Incorporated. 


Success in Seasoning—an attractive 
uew iilustruted 48-page book 
grease-proof paper. Contains many 
new and unusually delicious reci- 
pes for appetizers, meats and fish, 


on 


sauces, egg and cheese dishes. Tells 
ways of dressing up left-overs and 
inexpensive recipes. Arrangement 
of recipes makes them easy to read. 
Careful editing recommends them 
One book to each 
teacher. 


for class work. 


home economics 


34. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
a. The Can and Its Contents (X33)— 


this folder is a gold mine of in- 
formation giving in detail the can 
sizes, grades and styles of pack for 


all of this brand of foods. Send 
for your copy. 

b. Six illustrated leaflets containing 
new and interesting recipes: 
Cahtorma PruitSs.cic.cceess X751 
Vg) Nt |S) oe re ser X754 
My ety, OC aa ae X755 
Canned Meats....0.0..ccres X756 
Evaporated Milk............ X757 
Deep-Brown Beans.......... X759 


Send for the leaflets you can use. 


35. 

a. Maggi’s Seasoning Recipes—an il- 
lustrated booklet telling how to en- 
hance the natural taste of food in 
the preparation of various dishes. 

b. Free bottle and folder. 
Requests limited to New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Maggi Company, Incorporated. 
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Milk Industry Foundation. 

Milk For Millions—a new iltus- 
trated booklet telling the story of 
daily distribution of fresh milk to 
American consumers, with em- 
phasis on the economic phases of 
milk. For teachers. 

National Canners Association. 
Leaflets describing the canning and 
use of the following products: 
Canned corn. 


mR — 


Canned peas. 

Canned tomatoes and 
products. 

4. Pitted red cherries. 
The Story of the Canning Industry 
with List of References. 
Publications are available for teach- 


tomato 


Ww 


ers but not for pupil distribution. 


National Confectioners’ Ass’n. 
Candy Bulletins. State quantity. 
1. The Story of Candy. 
2. Candy, the Energy Food. 
3. Ingredients of Candy Garnered 
from the Four Corners of the 


World. 


National Dairy Council. 
Classified Food Leaflets—6 leaflets. 
Photographs superimposed on color, 
814"x11”. Single set, 15c. 


Foods in Well-Balanced Diet— 
poster. Photographs on color, 20”x 
27”. 15c. Ready October 1. 


National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Colombia. 

The Land of Coffee—The Land of 
IV onders—a booklet giving in brief 
the romantic history of coffee, and 
an understandable outline of its 
cultivation in Colombia with typical 
illustrations of plantations. Tempt- 
ing coffee recipes are given at the 
end. 


National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 





Sauerkraut as a Health Food—a 
booklet giving 49 tested recipes for 
using this healthful, inexpensive and 
economical food. This booklet tells 
about the vitamins, mineral salts 


and lactic ferments in sauerkraut. 


Northwestern Yeast Company: 
Yeast Foam, Magic Yeast Division. 
The Art of Making Bread—a book- 
let for students in bread-making, 
sent free at teacher’s request. 
Outline of a Course in Bread-Mak- 
ing (mimeographed)—free to home 
economics teachers only. 

Wall chart, picturing every step in 
bread-making. Free to home eco- 
nomics teachers and_ extension 
agents. 

Norwegian Canners Association: 
Norwegian Sardines. 


50 Norwegian Sardine Recipes— 


46. 


47. 


48. 


appetizing, delicious and nourishing, 
both cold and hot, for all occasions. 
Health and Nutrition—data on nu- 
tritive value of Norwegian sardines 
and other Norwegian sea foods. 


Oyster Institute of North America. 
The Story of Oysters 
trated Government Bulletin giving 
complete information regarding the 
history, biology, culture and food 
Also contains 


an illus- 





values of 
many oyster recipes. 

Fresh Ovysters—Contributors — to 
Good Health—a leaflet presenting 
the food values of oysters and the 
part they play in promoting health. 
15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters— 
new, tested recipes in attractive and 
unusual leaflet form. 


oysters. 


Peerless Color Laboratories. 
Crystals of Color—a booklet de- 
scribing uses of pure food colors 
in cakes, icings, desserts, etc. Com- 
plete with color chart showing 30 
different colors. 

Package containing five of the most 
popular colors together with above 
booklet and color chart sent to 
teachers of home economics for 25c. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 
Brer Rabbit's New Book of Mo- 
lasses Recipes 
syrup cook book giving 100 deli- 
One book to each 


a molasses and cane 





cious recipes. 
teacher. 
Molasses Recipes—a folder of pop- 
ular dishes for easy preparation. 
State number required for class. 
The Story of Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup—booklet describing the 
growing and grinding of Louisiana 
sugar cane. State number required 
for class. 

Vermont Maid Syrup—a folder giv- 
ing delicious ways of using cane 
and maple syrup. State number re- 
quired for class. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

A comprehensive 48-page booklet 
on the use of lye for soapmaking, 
household cleaning and sanitation, 
making hominy, removing fruit 
skins, removing paint, softening 
water, farm sanitation and many 
other uses. 

Improved Way to Cure Meats with 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt—an il- 
lustrated booklet on meat cutting, 
curing and canning. Includes sau- 
sage and seasoning recipes. 


Pet Milk Company. 

The Most Nearly Perfect Food in 
its Most Nearly Perfect Form— 
Now Made More Nearly Perfect— 
a detailed, and profusely illustrated 
story of the origin and development 
of irradiated evaporated milk, in- 


cluding descriptions of the various 
processes in its manufacture—con- 
centration, homogenization, irradia- 
tion and sterilization. Not avail- 
able in quantities. Supplied to 
teachers only. 

The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk— 
a condensed version of the book 
described under (a) for distribu- 
tion to students. You may have as 
many copies as you wish. 

New 36-page Fall Recipe Book with 
color photographs and black and 
white photographs; 74 tested reci- 
pes serving 2 or 4 or 6, a unique 
feature; balanced menus. Not avail- 
able in quantities. Will be sup- 
plied to teachers only. 

Recipes Rich in Milk—booklet of 
tested recipes which illustrate the 
usefulness of irradiated evaporated 
milk in including in the diet the 
needed quart of milk a day. Not 
available in quantities. Will be sup- 
plied to teachers only. 

New Low Cost Recipes for Break- 
fast, Lunch and Dinner—an inter- 
estingly illustrated collection of 
tested recipes showing how deli- 
cious more wholesome food can be 
made at less cost with irradiated 
evaporated milk. Available in quan- 
tities. 

Low Cost Cakes and Cookies—a 
collection of tested recipes, with 
photographs, showing how by using 
irradiated evaporated milk less but- 
ter and fewer eggs are required to 
make  rich-tasting,  fine-textured 
cakes and cookies. Available in 
quantities. 

Milk Curd Pictures and Photo- 
micrographs of Fat Globules. 

Milk Curd _ Pictures—interesting 
photographs for classroom distribu- 
tion, illustrating graphically the dif- 
ferent effects of digestive juices on 
breast milk, irradiated evaporated 
milk and pasteurized milk. 
Photomicrographs—microscopic pic- 
tures of the butterfat globules in 
bottled milk and evaporated milk. 
These pictures will explain why the 
cream does not rise to the surface 
in evaporated milk; also why the 
last drop in the can of evaporated 
milk contains as much richness as 
the first drop. Available in quanti- 
ties. 

More Nearly Perfect—When Baby 
Needs Milk from a Botile—a beau- 
tifully illustrated baby book. In a 
simple but interesting manner, it 
explains why this milk is extraordi- 
narily good milk for infants and 
children. It provides much helpful 
information concerning the prepara- 
tion of baby’s bottle, but does not 
contain infant feeding formulae. 
These must be obtained from a phy- 
sician, who, after all, is the one 
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best qualified to say what and how 
a baby should be fed. Not avail- 
able in quantities. 

Lesson Paper (revised )—illustrates 
the four major characteristics of 
evaporated milk, designed to ex- 
plain briefly to students how evap- 
orated milk differs from _ bottled 
milk and the advantages of using 
evaporated milk as a beverage and 
for cooking. You may have as 
many copies of these lessons as 
you can use. 

The above offer of all material is 
limited to teachers in continental 
United States. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 

Balanced Recipes—more than 300 
balanced recipes and variations, on 
individual sheets; loose-leaf, visi- 
ble-index file, arranged book-fash- 
ion between interlocking aluminum 
covers; easy to clean; recipes pro- 


tected from dust and dampness. 
Price postpaid, $1.25. ($1.00 with 
coupon from one of our flour 
sacks. ) 

The Story of Flour—illustrated 


handbook on history, cultivation 
and milling of wheat. Without wall 
chart, price postpaid, 25c. 
Wall Chart—36x50 inches; 
trates modern cultivation and mill- 
ing of wheat. Shipped on school 
or library order only. Price, post- 
paid, including Story of Flour, 5Uc. 
Request order blank. 

21 Successful Little Dinners— 
menus, recipes, illustrations and text 
for advanced students in meal-plan- 
ning. Price postpaid, 10c. 

All offers good in U. S. A. only. 


illus- 


Procter and Gamble Company: 
Crisco Division. 

Frying Facts. 

Perfect Pies. 

Manual of Cakes. 

Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 
Desserts. 

Soups and Sauces. 

Candies and Confections. 

Cheese and Eggs. 

Yeast Breads. 

School Lunches. 

Fish and Meat Dishes. 

Vegetable Cookery. 

Table Settings and Accessories. 
The Story of Crisco. 

The 14 manuals listed above com- 
prise the Modern Manual of Cook- 
ery. They may be used either as 
demonstration manuals or as col- 
lateral text books. A sample set of 
the 14 manuals will be sent free to 
any home economics teacher to- 
gether with an order blank on which 
you may request a sufficient number 
of booklets for each student in your 
cookery classes. 
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Ralston Purina Company. 

Whole Wheat for Health—a wall 
chart, 25” x 38”. <A clear diagram 
showing kernel of wheat peeled to 
show the different layers and what 
each does in nutrition. 

Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 

150 New 
64 pages 
color photographs. 


Ways to Serve Ice Cream, 
illustrated direct 
Tested, simple 


with 


and economical recipes for serving 
ice cream in combination with other 
foods; and ice cream beverage reci- 


pes. Written by Sue Moody. 


Shefford Cheese Company, Inc. 
Shefford Cheese Recipe Book—con- 
taining 100 tested cheese recipes, in- 
cluding salads, sandwiches, canapés, 
appetizers, etc. One copy free—ex- 
tra copies 3c each. 

Southern Rice Industry. 

The Story of Rice—a 32-page illus- 
trated teacher’s manual telling of 
the cultivation, milling, 
marketing, and food value of rice. 
Recipes and menus also included. 
Wall Chart—showing by chart and 
illustration the cultivation of rice, 
the varieties and grades as well as 


history, 


comparative food values and uses. 
Sauces and Rice—a folder of sim- 
ple rice recipes for students. 
Pleasing Rice Recipes for Low Cost 
Meals—a folder suitable for use by 
emergency relief organizations. 
Rice in a Child’s Diet—a booklet of 
authoritative rules for child feeding 





with menus and recipes served in 
the nursery schoo! of Iowa State 
College. 


The Use of Rice on the Hospital 
Menu—a booklet dealing with the 
dietary treatment of food allergy, 
etc., with recipes used in the dietary 
department of Cook County Hos- 
pital. 

Rice—200 Delightful Ways to Serve 
It—a recipe book beautifully illus- 
trated in direct color photography, 
containing over 200 tested recipes 
using rice. Contains complete di- 
rections for cooking rice so that the 
grains will be snowy white, dry and 
Menus and rules for meal 
and table service are in- 


distinct. 
planning 
cluded. 

Low Cost Quantity Rice Recipes— 
a set of 20 economical rice combi- 
nation dishes—meat, chicken, fish, 
and cheese entrees, vegetables, sal- 
ads, desserts. 


Standard Brands Incorporated. 
Royal Cook Book 
lustrated. Basic recipes. Hints on 
handling doughs and batters. Ex- 
plains causes of failures. Other in- 
valuable helps for teachers. Copies 
available for class use. 





new edition, il- 


56. 


58. 


b. 


60. 


The Sun-Rayed Company. 
Forty Ways to Use Tomato Juice 
24-page book of 


ways to use tomato juice in soups 


appetizing new 
salads, entrees, sauces, etc. Recipes 
and for 
Also contains an inter- 


are tested suitable class- 


room use. 
esting article on how this company 
developed and perfected the origi- 
nal non-separating, undiluted, vita- 
min-certified, pure tomato juice. 

Food Factors in 
8-page 
tion on the nutritional importance 


Tomato Juice 


folder containing informa- 


of tomato juice; various uses; and 
the story of its development to its 
present form. 


Tea Market Expansion Bureau. 

Facts Worth Knowing About Tea— 
a folder covering such points as the 
origin of tea, tea preferences, kinds 
of tea, when to serve tea, illustrated 
directions for cor- 


preparing tea 


rectly, and novel tea recipes. 
United Fruit Company. 
Banana Recipes—folder. 
Measured Facts About Bananas— 
card. 
1. Composition of fully ripe ba- 
nanas. 
2. Equivalent 
weights. 


measures and 
Answers to Questions Frequently 


Asked About Bananas—folder. 


Easy to Have Ripe Bananas in 
Your Home—folder telling how 


best to buy bananas and complete 
their ripening at home. 

This material will be supplied free 
and 
Specify definite quan- 


to home economics teachers 
their classes. 
tity of each piece. 

Wheat Flour Institute, 

Flour and Breads—bulletin telling 
the story of wheat flour, its pro- 
duction, food 
and uses. Also available are book- 
lets and teaching helps about wheat 
breads. 


composition, values 


The Worcester Salt Company. 
Salt—Its Romantic History, Its 
Refining, and Its Many Uses—an 
elaborate 86-page illustrated booklet 
treating of salt in ancient times and 
in odd the modern 
world; explains salt refining; in- 
cludes many excellent photographs 
of machinery in operation. Also 
takes up uses of salt in industry, 
cooking, personal hygiene, and in 
the home. One copy to a teacher. 
The Worcester Salt Cook Book—a 
64-page illustrated booklet giving a 
great number of interesting recipes, 
all tested in well-known magazine 
institutes. They are supplemented 
by sections on the principles of 
flavor in cookery and the uses of 
salt. 


corners of 
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a. 


: 62. 


63. 
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Advance Pattern Company. 
School catalog — containing styles 
especially selected for sewing 
classes. 

A sample of these well-styled, in- 
expensive patterns. 

An emblem or pin (like a sorority 
pin) to be used as an efficiency 
award which teachers find invites 
and sustains interest in their sew- 
ing classes. A teacher may have 
one pin for each class, and make 
her awards on terms and conditions 
of her own choosing. 

Wall charts illustrating pattern ad- 
justments, and the proper way to 
take measurements. 

Three pamphlets illustrating proper 
styles for short stout, tall slender 
and average figures. 25c for the set. 


Material sent to home economics 
teachers, W. P. A. sewing super- 
visors, 4-H Club leaders and County 
Agents. 


American Bemberg Corporation. 


Teachers’ Manual (for pupils too). 
Approved by Dr. Ellen Beers Mc- 
Gowan. 

Knitted Fabrics—booklet. 

Exhibit of bottles, charts, samples 
of yarn and fabrics. $1.00. 


The American Thread Company. 


How to Knit, Tat and Crochet— 
Leaflet 33. 

Leaflets featuring attractive crochet 
and knitted wearing apparel, also 
numerous items for home decora- 
tions in both cotton and wool. 


Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 

Effects of Modern Shoes upon 
Proper Body Mechanics—a_bro- 
chure describing posture and shoe 
studies conducted at Antioch Col- 
lege, where this special shoe was 
developed. 


Associated Wool Industries. 


Wool to Fabric—chart. Illustrated, 
size 35” x 45”. Gives educational 
material on wool processing. 
Mounted and swatched, $1.00. Un- 
mounted, unswatched, 15c. Size 17” 
x 11”, unmounted, unswatched, in 
quantities for classroom use, 2c 
each; no charge for instructor’s 
copy. 

Wool Fashion and Fabric Trends— 
an illustrated portfolio for teachers. 
Third edition, ready in September. 
About Wool—folder for students 
and consumers. 

Hand Knitting (excerpts from ra- 
dio talks on knitting) : 


66 


IVool and Its Advantages. 
Knitting for Kris Kringle. 
Knitting Trends. 

Knitting Highlights. 

Imitation Is the Sincerest Form of 
Flattery, But—, and About Wool 
Standards—folders. Material on 
labeling. 

The Seven Wonders of Wool—a 
talking slide film. 

1. Film loaned free. Equipment 
available at- small charge. Send 
for application blank. 

2. Script and guide book for use 


in connection with showing 
film. 
3. Remember—booklet. An illus- 


trated digest of the educational 
film. 


Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 


Selection and Use of Sewing 
Thread—a folder of helpful infor- 
mation. State number wanted. 
Educational exhibit—8 silk culture 
specimens mounted on cards. 80c. 
Romance of Silk—film, one reel. 
Non-inflammable. Lent free. 16 
or 35 mm. 

Romantic Story of Silk—a booklet. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills. 


A talking moving picture showing 
the making of full fashioned stock- 
ings from silk worm culture to the 
final steps in manufacture, photo- 
graphed in the largest mills in the 
world. Will be shown without 
charge to groups of not less than 
500 upon arrangement. 

How To Tell and Sell Good Stock- 
ings—a 48-page illustrated descrip- 
tive booklet detailing the history 
and manufacture cf full fashioned 
stockings and outlining constructive 
suggestions for selling. A _ well 
planned and comprehensive booklet. 
One copy free to each teacher— 
additional copies 25c. 


The Butterick Company, Inc. 
School Catalog—containing 74 pat- 
terns, selected especially for junior 
and senior high school girls and for 
college students. 

Butterick Fashion Magazine—a sea- 
sonal fashion forecast. A coupon, 
entitling a sewing teacher to buy 
this publication for 10c will be sent 
upon request. Regular price 25c. 
How to Use a Pattern (16 pages) ; 
Modern Methods of Finishing (32 
pages) and a demonstration doll 
pattern with special teachers’ in- 
struction sheet. 10c a set. 10% 
discount on orders for 25 or more. 
Making Smart Clothes—practical, 


Textiles and Related Subjects 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions, Patterns 


69. 


a. 
b. 


70. 


a. 


72. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


well-illustrated dressmaking text, 
136 pages, 215 illustrations. 25c at 
pattern counters; 30c by mail. 


Celanese Corporation of America. 


Facts on Celanese—a booklet. 
Caring for Celanese Fabrics and 
Garments—a folder. 
Caring for Celanese 
Fabrics—a folder. 
Requests for information on this 
yarn and materials made from it 
will receive prompt attention. 


Decorative 


Chatham Manufacturing Company. 


Practical Application of Chatham 
Specification Sheets—a folder show- 
ing the actual printed cellophane 
labels on our sheets as recommended 
by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Specification Atrloom Blanket La- 
bels—copies of the actual labels as 
recommended by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


Fall Fashion Chart—suggests a 
smart, inexpensive fall wardrobe 
for high school and college girls. 
With actual fabric swatches of rep- 
resentative cottons appropriate for 
each type of underwear and outer 
apparel shown in sketches of se- 
lected commercial pattern models. 
Loan Exhibits—collections of short 
lengths (9” x 9”) of dress goods 
for current season and _ interior 
decoration fabrics. Groups of in- 
fants’ and children’s clothes. Ex- 
hibits loaned for one week. 

Other practical educational mate- 
rial at intervals throughout the year. 
Clothing teachers in senior high 
schools, colleges and universities, 
state clothing specialists and home 
demonstration agents, not already 
on Institute mailing list, are invited 
to avail themselves of these educa- 
tional aids. 


De Long Hook and Eye Company. 
Educational exhibits: 


Three interesting exhibits which 
describe and illustrate the manu- 
facture of snaps, safety pins and 
hooks and eyes from raw material 
to finished product. 

An illustrated descriptive sheet for 
each student’s notebook. 

Do You Know—12-page booklet 
for students giving the historical 
background of ten household and 
sewing necessities in every-day use. 
Above material sent free for the 
names of the department or dry 
goods stores from which you buy. 





































































73. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


Incorporated. 

Interesting Facts About Cotton and 
Wool—by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and how to determine natural 
wool. 

Booklets describing sleeping gar- 
ments for children and adults. 
Display folder showing process of 
manufacturing. 


Walker T. Dickerson Company. 
Treatment and Care of the Feet— 
a booklet by Dr. John Martin Hiss, 
the result of a lifetime devoted to 
study of foot disorders and meth- 
ods of correction. Included in it is 
much useful information for the 
teacher about correct footwear and 
foot exercises. 


Dix-Make Uniforms. 

Booklet illustrating and describing 
correct uniforms for home eco- 
nomics students. 

Sample of student’s uniform for 
classes gladly sent on approval to 
home economics teachers. 


Dritz-Traum Company: 

Talon Slide Fastener Division. 
Helpful Sewing Hints—1l6-page 
booklet covering fundamentals of 
sewing, choice of material, etc. Il- 
lustrated with easy-to-make gar- 
ments and specified patterns de- 
signed for the use of slide fasteners. 
What is a Talon?—booklet of ques- 
tions and answers explaining in at- 
tractive form the reasons for, 
methods of using and the advan- 
tages of this type of garment and 
accessory closure. 

A 25c slide fastener—eight-inch 
length—will be sent for 10c. Specify 
tape color desired. 


Durene Assn. of America. 
Durene, the Finest Cotton Made— 
a booklet. 

How Durene Yarns Are Made—a 
folder illustrated by microscopic 
photographs of unprocessed cotton 
yarns and cotton yarns mercerized 
by this special process. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 
Mothercraft Course of Study—a 
comprehensive course for anyone 
desiring intimate knowledge of 
mothers, mother problems and 
babies. $5.00. 

Demonstration Outfits — garments 
for demonstrating dressing baby 
without pins and buttons, and the 
toddler in self-help undies. $2.50. 
Baby’s Outfit and The Toddler— 
authoritative teaching booklets on 
child care. Single copies free. 


Esmond Blanket Mills. 
Learn how blankets are made. An 
educational exhibit which contains 
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generous samples and _ describes 
briefly important steps in the manu- 
facture of these well-known blan- 
kets. 50c. 


Fruit of the Loom Mills. 
Educational cards—1l6, portraying 
the story of cotton from the field 
through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. $1.00 
Check or money order. 

Lantern slides and lecture, covering 
the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transpor- 
tation costs. 

Sample swatches of the company’s 
various fabrics. 


81. Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, 


Inc. 

We Spin the Tale of Gold Stripe 
Silk Stockings—folder describing 
manufacturing processes; includes 
data on ringless sheer chiffons and 
the famous “adjustables” that fit 
every leg and every foot. 


International Silk Guild, Inc. 
The Story of Stlk—booklet. 
Cocoons, skeins of raw silk and 
boiled-off silk, spool of silk thread. 


Kenwood Mills: 

Blanket Division. 

How All-Wool Blankets are Made, 
free 12-page booklet describing 
in complete detail the processes of 
manufacturing fine quality blankets. 


Knitwear Institute. 

A descriptive leaflet for the Cloth- 
ing Department, covering the vari- 
ous types of yarns used in new 
knitted outerwear, as well as an 
explanation of knitted dresses, their 
construction and their care, pre- 
pared by Diana Johns, Fashion Di- 
rector of the Institute. 


The McCall Company. 

Sewing Teacher’s Kit containing 
valuable teaching material and 
coupon for free pattern. School 
and College Fashions booklet. New 
type two-color Wall Charts (set of 
6). Story of Your McCall Pat- 
tern—booklet. 

Dressmaking Made Easy—72-page 
spiral bound book, 348 illustrations 
of essential sewing operations, ex- 
cellent textbook for teaching. 25c 
by mail. 

Winter issue of McCall Fashion 
Book, 25c by mail. 


Mueller Garment Frame Co. 

A special illustrated folder for 
teachers and instructors which gives 
complete information concerning 
the washing and blocking of knitted 
or crocheted sweaters, waists, and 
dresses, and information on the cor- 
rect use of this adjustable frame. 
Special price to teachers for dem- 





onstration purposes on this simple 
and practical dress frame which has 
been endorsed by leading women’s 
magazines throughout the United 
States. 

Price $2.90 a set—plus postage from 
Schenectady, New York. Shipping 
weight, 8 lbs. 


Nashua Manufacturing Company. 
A Guide to Bed-making—a booklet 
describing a new invention which 
saves time and steps. 

Blanket Exhibit—raw and dyed cot- 
tons; yarns; fabrics before and 
after napping; with explanatory 
text. 50c. 


Nashua Manufacturing Company; 
Indian Head Fabrics Division. 
Booklet and samples of this cloth. 
Plain colors. 

Swatches to drape over shoulders 
for complexion study; 40 fast col- 
ors, bias-cut, pinked, labeled, boxed. 
$2.00. 

Cotton from Seed to Cloth—film, 
two reels; 16 mm. and 35 mm.; 
loaned free except for transporta- 
tion charges. 

North American Rayon Corp. 
Facts About Rayon—booklet. 
Teachers only. 

Chart showing process of making 
rayon yarns. Teachers only. 
Exhibit showing the progressive 
steps in the manufacture of rayon 
yarns, containing the necessary 
chemicals, finished skein and 
swatches of fabric. 50c prepaid. 


North Star Woolen Mill Co. 


North Star Story—a 32-page book- 
let of wool from the lamb’s back 
to the finished blanket. A  fast- 
moving story in text and pictures, 
with the essential information 
summed up in quickly usable form. 
Chapters on the different types of 
wools and where they come from; 
the structure of wool; what hap- 
pens to the wool when received by 
the mill; dyeing, carding and spin- 
ning wool; how the blanket is 
woven, napped, bound, and_in- 
spected; sizes of blankets and types 
that can be purchased; how to 
launder and care for blankets. One 


copy free—additional copies 25c. 


Pequot Mills. 


Teachers’ Text Book—a_ booklet 
giving detailed material on sheets 
and pillow cases for home econom- 
ics teachers. No charge to teachers. 
How to Buy Sheets—Make Beds, 
Launder Bed Linen—a folder for 


class room distribution. 


Folders containing samples of this 


white or colored sheeting, informa- 
tion on sizes, etc. 


Exhibit-—-series of cards showing 
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the different processes in the mak- 
ing of these sheets and pillow cases 
from raw cotton to finished fabric. 
50c. 


Quaker Lace Company. 

New 1936-37 booklet—correct cur- 
taining for modern homes as shown 
in actual use; new net vogue illus- 
trated by photographs of typical 
American homes; how to select the 
right curtain for every room, etc. 
Free to teachers; 10c to others. 
Information furnished in regard to 
lectures by our interior decorators 
classes or 


for home economics 


adult education groups. 


Rosemary Incorporated: 
Tablecraft Cloths & Napkins Dept. 
An attractive tray cover, perma- 
nently finished, lintless, astonish- 
ingly long-wearing, sent for 10c to 
cover postage and handling. Of 
the type used by 85% of the na- 
tion’s smart hotels, restaurants and 
clubs, the cloth is perfect for dem- 
removal, 
Descriptive 


stain 
etc. 


onstration of 
laundering, 
included. 


cor- 
rect 
material 
Sanforized-Shrunk. 

Manual of Sanforised-Shrunk—an 
illustrated booklet giving the story 
of the process of permanent, con- 
trolled shrinkage. 

Wall Chart—22”x28”—photographs 
showing important this 
process. 

Shrinkage Expectancy Bulletins— 
shrinkage results of cotton and linen 
for clothing, drapery and 
slip covers. 

Skip Shrinkage—folder listing fab- 
rics and available merchandise that 
use this process. 

a, b, c, and d—free to teachers. 





steps in 


fabrics 


Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc. 


bulletin 
showing selected styles for elemen- 


Set of six board posters 
tary and advanced sewing classes. 
Free on request to teachers. 
School booklet containing a wide 
range of smart styles for the school 
girl, and coupon for free pattern. 
Free on request to teachers. 

The picture story of these patterns 
from designing to packaging. Free 
on request to teachers. 

A color chart showing colors for 
four types of girls. Free on re- 
quest to teachers. 

Announcement and details of stu- 
dent sewing contest and smart sil- 
ver pin award. Free on request. to 
teachers. 

Wall charts showing fundamental 
sewing steps. Free on request to 
teachers. 


Wm. Skinner & Sons. 
The Story of Silk—educational 
booklet especially adaptable for 


97. 


98 


d. 


Editorial content 
covers production, distribution and 
manufacture of silk. Fully illus- 
trated. Copy free to teachers, addi- 
tional copies 5c each. 


classroom use. 


The Spool Cotton Company. 
Smart Cuts to Sewing—illustrated 
leaflets with directions for cutting 
and making accessories. 

Sewing Secrets—an 84-page text- 


book of modern sewing methods, 
giving construction and_ finishing 
details with illustrations and de- 


10c. 

Elementary Projects—six leaflets in 
color with illustrations, patterns and 
directions for a doll, patchwork 
pillow, collar and belt, dog and cat 
applique, scarf and simple skirt. 
Sample complete set of 6 free upon 
Additional 
or one dozen of any one project, 
5c per dozen. 
The Learn How 
Crochet, Tatting, Embroidery—a 
book for beginners and 
with clear illustrations and direc- 
hands, 
foundation stitches and articles easy 
for beginner to make. 10c. 
Crochet and Knitting Instruction 
Books—for class use and reference. 
When ordering, specify subjects of 
particular Blouses, 
Dresses, Collars, Hats, Bags, Belts, 
Home Decoration, Table Settings, 
Edgings, Children’s Clothes, Tat- 
ting. 10c each. 

The Story of Cotton Thread—a 16- 
page booklet explaining the history 


scriptions, 


request. sets, 5c each 


Book—Knitting, 





teachers 


tions to show position of 


interest as 


and manufacture of cotton sewing 
thread. 


Tintex Tints and Dyes. 

Fashion Bulletin Quarterly—Ready 
September Ist, December Ist, March 
Ist, May 15th. News of couturiers’ 
seasonal openings in Paris, latest 
colors, new style trends in apparel 
and decorating, news of Fifth Ave- 
nue shops, latest fashion ideas car- 
ried out in sewing and dyeing proj- 
for classroom 


ects and home as- 


signment. Send for enough copies 
for classroom distribution. 

New Color Ideas for Your Home— 
12-page illustrated booklet on: 
color schemes for every room in 
the home, based on new trends in 
current decorating exhibits; repro- 
ductions of rooms from current ex- 
hibits widely discussed by fashion 
and authorities; home and 
classroom projects in sewing and 
dyeing for home decoration. Send 
for enough for classroom 
distribution. 

The Story of Color—Classroom 
Wall Chart, 6-color pictorial, 40” x 
30”. One to each teacher. 
Teacher’s Plan for Laboratory Les- 


color 


copies 


o 
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101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


son—5-page working plan, includ- 
ing: class discussion based on study 
previously assigned to class; timed 
working plan for teacher’s demon- 
stration accompanied by group prac- 
tice. Includes six complimentary 
packages of tints and dyes (assorted 
colors). One copy to each teacher, 
group leader or home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

Manual on Home Tinting and Dye- 
ing—A0-page text 
on: assigned home or classroom 
study of the story of color and 
evolution of dyeing; 46 sewing and 
dyeing projects. 
copies for classroom distribution. 


comprehensive 


Send for enough 


Evelyn Tobey Fashion Service. 

Illustrated monthly fashion service 
for classroom work. Includes fash- 
ion news, patterns, swatches of new 
colors and fabrics, lessons for mil- 
linery, garments, accessories and 
charts for costume ensembles. One 
complete number, 15c in stamps. 


Bernhard Ulmann Co., Ine.: 
Bear Brand Yarn—Bucilla Needle- 
work Division. 

First Steps in Handiwork—a book- 
let on knitting, crochet, embroidery, 
rug hooking, waffle-weaving. 
Special exhibit presenting important 
the manufacture of 


$2.00. 


processes in 
worsted yarns. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. 
Many pieces of great historical in- 
terest. Reliable source of shoe in- 
formation, both historical and tech- 
3ooklet, on request. Exhib- 
its and lectures when occasion war- 


nical. 


rants. 


Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Incorporated. 

Sheet and Pillow Case Division. 
Restful Sleep: —revised edition 
especially prepared as a manual on 
bedmaking for school use. How to 
make a bed, with step by step il- 
lustrations. The story of the trans- 
formation of cotton into sheets told 
with twenty-four photographs. Con- 
tains sample swatches of percale 
and muslin qualities. 

Single copies free to teachers. Ad- 
ditional copies for pupils 3c each. 


The Velvet Guild, Incorporated. 
Leaflet describing the advantages of 
crush-resistant velvet over 
parent velvet. Also contains 
scription of processing method and 
care, 


trans- 
de- 


The Viscose Company. 
What is Rayon?—12-page _ illus- 
trated booklet on the manufacture 


of rayon yarns. Includes a short 








108. 


109. 


b. 


110. 


Ti. 


112. 


history of the four processes of 
manufacture, a detailed description 
of the production of viscose and 
acetate types, a definition of the 
new spun rayon and distinguishing 
characteristics of rayon yarns. 

The Romance of Rayon, a two-reel 
movie illustrating the complete pro- 
cedure of the manufacture of rayon 


yarns by the viscose process. 
Loaned to high school, normal 
school, and college teachers, the 


borrower to pay express charges 
one way. 


Housefurnishings, 


The American Brass Company. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze in the 
Home—a 16-page illustrated booklet, 
8%” x 5%”, which points out the 
wisdom and economy of using 
durable, non-rusting metals in home 
construction. 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Bab-O Division. 


The Beautician to Millions of Bath- 
rooms—a booklet illustrated in color 
which describes the this 
product in bathrooms, kitchens and 
pantries; also in cafeterias. This 
cleansing powder is made especially 
for enamel and porcelain. 

Full-sized can sent free to teachers 
and cafeteria managers on request. 


uses of 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Lye Division. 


A booklet, illustrated in 
showing the many uses of the prod- 
uct in homes, schools, cafeterias, 
and farms. Special page giving di- 
rections for soap making. 


colors, 


Ball Brothers Company. 


The Ball Blue Book—a booklet of 
284 canning recipes with complete 
instructions for canning all prod- 
ucts by all methods and in all proc- 
essing vessels. Free to teachers. 
How to Can Fruits and Vegetables, 
a booklet of general instructions 
for canning fruits and vegetables, 
including preparation of product 
and processing time tables. Free to 
teachers for class use. 

How to Can Meat, Game 
Poultry—same as (b) except 
products. Free to teachers. 


and 


for 


The A. S. Boyle Company: 

Oil Division. 

New Youth for Your Sewing Ma- 
chine—tells what makes sewing ma- 
chines slow, sluggish and hard to 
use, then explains how you may 
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a. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117%. 


b. 


Joseph Walker Company. 

Walker's Needlework Book—a val- 
uable textbook for the sewing 
teacher. Hundreds of illustrated 
embroidery suitable for 
clothing. 


pattern (2 


designs 
articles 
free 


household and 
Includes 


designs). 25c per copy. 


transfer 


The Warner Brothers Company. 

Why Do Women Wear Corsets?— 
a 16-page illustrated booklet 
plaining one of the most outstand- 


cxi= 


Miscellaneous 
Kitchen 


easily avoid such trouble. Sent free 


to home economics teachers. 


Burpee Can Sealer Company. 
The Burpee Way of Home Canning 
and Cooking—a recipe booklet for 
home canning all products in tin 
cans and for canning and cooking 
under steam Free to 
teachers. 

The Burpee Pressure Double Boiler, 
oper- 


pressure. 


instructions and recipes for 
ating a new household convenience, 
especially useful in preparing jams, 
jellies, preserves and other foods 
cooking periods. 


requiring long 


Free to teachers. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation: Pyrofax Division. 
Pyrofax Facts—a fully illustrated 
manual describing in detail the ad- 
vantages of gas cooking beyond the 
gas mains, and comparing gas with 
electric, coal, wood, kerosene and 
gasoline cooking. 


Chambers Corporation. 

How to Cook with the Gas Turned 
Off—new free cook book. Includes 
many recipes for complete meals to 
be cooked with only 20 to 30 min- 
utes of gas. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
Sunbeam Electric Appliances 
Division. 

How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Mixmaster—38-page booklet con- 
taining recipes and instructions for 
Complete de- 





use of this appliance. 
scription of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 
Extra copies, 3c each. 


Clinton Carpet Company: 

Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion 
Division. 

Samples of these rug cushions. 
How To Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving val- 
uable information on care of rugs, 


Equipment, 
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ing developments in modern cor- 
setry in recent years. 

The Corset That's Different 
booklet and 
scribing specifically foundations for 
different figure types. 


a 24- 


page explaining de- 


Wm. E. Wright and Sons Co. 
Color card of bias binding. 
Wright's Sewing Book—No. 235. 
Leaflets—A. Bias Fold Tape in the 


Making. C, Hox to Use It D. 
Its Decorative Uses. 


Laundry, etc. 


including removal of spots and 
stains, and moth prevention. 
Carpet Cushion from Cows’ Hair 
an interesting description of how 


rug and carpet cushions are made. 


Clorox Chemical Company. 

Loose-leaf Lesson for Insertion in 
Students’ Homemaking Notebook, 
a simple lesson on home hygiene, 
describing the use of this outstand- 


ing sodium hypochlorite product 
for bleaching, removing stains, de- 
odorizing and disinfecting in laun- 
dry, kitchen, bathroom. 

Note. 


to furnish 


This company will be glad 


teachers with sugges- 


tions for a spectacular and easy 
classroom demonstration of their 
product. 

Illustrated folder outlining sug- 


gested uses. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 
How to Make 72 Useful 
with Oil Cloth—a valuable manual 
Attractive 
Illustrates 72 prac- 
tical items for home and personal 


Things 


for teacher and student. 
32-page book. 


use easily made with oil cloth. In- 


cludes patterns and complete in- 


structions for making useful and 


novel articles—card table covers, 
fancy costumes, kitchen kit, book 
cover, music roll, dressing table, 
etc. A most complete and inter- 


esting book. 10c. 


Corning Glass Works. 

Pyrex Brand Ovenware—leaflet il- 
lustrating the different oven glass 
utensils and their uses. 

Pyrex Top-of-Stove Ware—leaflet 
illustrating the new heat resistant 
glass dishes which may be used di- 
rectly over the flame and for sur- 
face cookery on electric ranges. 
Glass Characteristics by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance 
Littleton and Phillips; Oven- 
ware and Fuel Economy by Phillips 
Nordberg. 


by 


(college 
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grade) from technical magazines 
suitable for college household equip- 
ment classes studying oven effici- 
encies of baking utensils. College 
professors may order free in quan- 
tities for class use. High school 
teachers will be sent one copy of 
each on request. 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Company: 
Garland Gas Range Division. 


A Kitchen Modernization Plan— 
illustrated folder, describing types 
of heavy duty equipment for lunch- 
rooms, 

The Sanitary Deep Fat Fryer— 
leaflet, showing various details. 


Easy Washing Machine Corp. 


Making Home Laundering Easy, by 
Della T. Lutes—36-page booklet 
that authoritatively discusses all 
phases of home laundering. Free 
copy to instructors. 2c each in 
quantities for class use. 

Posters for class room display. 


Firth Carpet Company. 


Three booklets relating the histori- 
cal and romantic backgrounds of 
our rug collections. 

Provincial Homespuns—discoveries 
of hand loomings beneath thatched 
roofs. 


Farmhouse Collection—an album 
booklet on the three heroines of 
this collection. 

Romantic Pilgrimages—adventures 
while searching for rare “hook” 
pieces. 


Frigidaire Corporation. 


Recipe Book—menu builders, frozen 
salads, creams, parfaits, 
sherbets and ices, mousses, novelty 
desserts, sauces, decorative ice 
cubes, and tasty pastries. Includes 
140 for unused por- 
tions. 

Frigidaire Key to Meal Planning— 
gives complete menus for a year’s 
carefully balanced meals. Sugges- 
tions on adding variety, eye and ap- 
petite appeal. Ways of saving time 
and money in marketing and prepa- 
ration. 

Better Meals for Less Money—an 
interesting discussion of everyday 
meal problems by the home eco- 
Explains need for 


desserts, 


suggestions 





nomics director. 
proper refrigeration, how it saves 
substantial sums of money in sev- 
eral ways. Tells how to have “free 
meals.” Well illustrated. 

The New Frigidaire—a complete 
catalog illustrating and describing 
the new 1936 models. 


General Electric Kitchen Institute. 


Better Living Book—a 24-page 
booklet explaining many advantages 
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of the electric kitchen containing a 
refrigerator, range, dishwasher and 
waste disposal unit. Full color illus- 
trations. 

The New Art Book—a complete 
recipe book of 150 pages illustrated 
in full color. 

The Use and Care of an Electric 
Refrigerator—an 18-page booklet 
giving suggestions regarding opera- 
tion along with selected recipes. 
Electric Range Instruction Book—a 
64-page booklet giving temperature 
charts and recipes. 

How to Buy Meats—a 48-page 
booklet embodying invaluable infor- 
mation regarding the purchase and 
preparation of meats. 








Glad Rag Products Corporation. 


A specially treated polishing cloth 
that removes tarnish and polishes 
silverware and all metals without 
the use of paste, powder or liquid 
polish. Endorsed by a recognized 
testing laboratory and a well-known 
silverware manufacturer. Full-sized 
cloth for teacher, samples and 
literature for pupils sent for 10c. 


The Gorham Company. 


Brochure illustrating 21 sterling tea 
services of authentic period design. 
Sample of patented tarnish-pre- 
venting fabric for wrapping silver. 
Both sent for 10c. 


The Hoover Company. 


Short Course on Electric Cleaners, 
two books: Four Lectures on 
Electric Cleaners and Related Sub- 
jects contains source material for 
lectures; The Laboratory Manual 
gives directions for laboratory 
work. 

Electric Cleaners and Rug Cleaning, 
a chart of 36 enlarged photo- 
graphs accompanied by lecture 
notes. Loaned for two months. 
Express paid one way. Weight 33 
pounds. Be sure to give date 
wanted. 

Carpets and Rugs, Home Econom- 
ics Bulletin No. 1—a 33-page illus- 
trated booklet. Glossary of carpet 
terms and list of references. 
Electric Cleaners, Home Economics 
Bulletin No. 2—a 30-page illustrated 
booklet discussing the theory of 
electric cleaner operation. Describes 
the important parts of an electric 
cleaner and their function. 

Carpet Sample Exhibit—12 carpet 
samples. Loaned for one month. 
Be sure to give date wanted. 





Household Finance Corporation. 


Sample free on request. 
1. Money Management for House- 
holds—the family budget and 
account book. 


b. 


2. Stretching the Food Dollar— 
non-technical: patterns for 
nourishing, inexpensive meals. 

3. Marrying on a Small Income— 
financial plans for the bride 
and groom. 

Better Buymanship—a series of bul- 
letins on consumer buyer p-oblems; 
1936 revisions. Two for 5c. 

1. Poultry, Eggs and Fish. 

2. Sheets, Blankets, Table Linen 
and Towels. 

3. Fruits and Vegetables, Fresh 
and Canned. 

4. Shoes and Stockings. 

. Silk, Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fabrics. 

. Meat. 

. Kitchen Utensils. 

. Furs. 

. Wool Clothing. 

. Floor Coverings. 

. Dairy Products. 

. Cosmetics. 

. Gasoline and Oil. 

. Electric Vacuum Cleaners. 

. Children’s Playthings and 

Books. 

. Soap 
Agents. 
Automobile Tires. 
Dinnerware. 

Household Refrigerators. 


wn 


ea 
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That Wonderful Way to Hot 
Starch—a treatise on modern hot 
starching sent with samples for the 
instructor to show the advantages 
of instantaneously prepared hot 
starch for easy, beautiful ironing. 
Modern Curtain Making—a treatise 
on curtain making, reprinted through 
the courtesy of Doubleday Page 
and Company. 

Six Girl’s Club Demonstration Out- 
lines—a folder useful to 4-H and 
home economics clubs. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 


Mercurochrome in First Aid—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
A:B., M.D. LLB. Litt.D., a prac- 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 
may order free in quantities for 
class use. 


Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America. 


Educational] bulletins sponsored by 
Style Trend Council of Institute, 
containing authoritative information 
concerning merits, construction and 
proper selection of wool pile car- 
pets and rugs to clothe heme floors 
with lasting comfort, enduring 
beauty : 

The Merits of Wool Pile to Clothe 
the Floors of Your Home. Bulletin 
No. 1. 
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Leading Types of Wool Pile Car- 
pets and Rugs. Bulletin No. 2. 

Selection of Wool Pile Carpets and 
Rugs as the Foundation of Correct 
Room Ensembles. Bulletin No. 3. 
Exhibit of material used and illus- 
trations of various processes em- 
ployed in making wool pile carpets 


and rugs. (Available only for spe- 
cial meetings. Specify type of 
meeting. ) 


Juvenile Wood Products: 

Little Toidey Division. 

Training the Baby—a scientific out- 
line for the practical training of in- 
fant and pre-school child to toilet 
and health habits of elimination. 
Free to teachers and students. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company: 

KVP Household Papers Division. 
Paper Finds Many New Uses—an 
interesting and instructive book. 
Samples of— 

1. Dusting paper that dusts, 
cleans, polishes all at once. 
Protects fine furniture. 

2. Genuine cookery parchment 
which retains original flavors, 
vitamins and mineral elements ; 


the refrigerator paper for 
wrapping wet, greasy and moist 
foods. 


3. Glazed shelf and lining paper 
in white and four attractive 
colors. 

4. Heavy waxed paper for wrap- 
ping sandwiches, bread, cakes 
and candy. 

. Paper dish rags—clean and 
sanitary, boilproof and grease- 

proof. Can be used daily for 
weeks. 

6. Pie tape to keep the juice from 
running out and to eliminate 
sticky mess in oven. 


on 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 
Home Canning Recipe Book—new, 
unusual, different, all methods of 
canning, over 300 recipes, 56 pages. 
10c to pupils; free to teachers. 

Food Fashions of the Hour—a 32- 


page menu book, vitamin charts, 
recipes. 10c to pupils; free to 
teachers. 


Homemaker’s Canning Guide—con- 
densed canning booklet; steps in 
canning by all methods; time ta- 
bles; scaling test; recipes. 
Pressure Cooker Method of Can- 
ning—{full details of this popular 
method of canning. 

It's Easy to Can Meats—full di- 
rections for canning meat, poultry, 
fish, game, etc.; time tables; cut- 
ting charts. 

Answers to Canning Questions— 
99 difficult canning questions an- 
swered. 
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The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all its 
various stages of manufacture from 
flax plant to finished fabric. Sent 
to all schools. 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
rugs and carpets with drapery fab- 
rics, and wall papers in harmonious 
combinations for every room in the 
Also contains folder treatise 
Sent to all 


home. 
on interior decoration. 
schools. $1.00. 


Lever Brothers Company. 


Modern Home Laundering—a 42- 
page booklet the latest tested 
washing methods for all fabrics 
and garments. Contains 140 photo- 
graphs and illustrations. Complete 
1936 Edition. 


on 


stain-removal chart. 
Mahogany Association, Inc. 


The Mahogany Book—gives the his- 
tory of the sources and use of gen- 
uine mahogany as a cabinet wood, a 
chart of the periods and chapters 
on important furniture styles. No 
charge to high school or college 
teachers for single copies. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


34 Beautiful Room Ideas—on the 
subject of home decoration. 15c. 
Hand-book of Rugs and Carpets— 
describes construction of rug and 
carpet weaves. 10c. 

Weaving the Romance of Rugs— 
describes the history of rug weav- 
ing. 


The Monroe Chemical Company: 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 


The New Charm of Color—a new 
booklet full of new ideas for beau- 
tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
cleaning. Also information about 
exclusive perfume tints. 

Teachers’ Manual—a booklet for 
teachers giving complete informa- 
tion on the preparation and han- 
dling of all kinds of materials to 
insure good results. 

Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs— 
a pamphlet giving helpful sugges- 
tions and directions for making 
hooked rugs. 


National Pressure Cooker Com- 
pany. 

Handbook of Pressure Cooking and 
Canning—80 pages of recipes and 
methods. 

Home Canning with the Pressure 
Cooker—containing complete in- 
structions on canning meats, vege- 
tables, fruits and soup stock. 
Botulinus Poisoning in 
Canned Foods—-descriptive 


Home 
pam- 
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phlet on how to avoid this. 
National Pressure Cooker News— 
up-to-date bulletin on latest 
home canning developments. 


an 


New York Herald Tribune Home 
Institute. 

Successful Appetizers—recipes for 
hors d’oeuvres and canapes. 20c. 
Successful Buffet Suppers—10 
menus, recipes and serving. 10c. 
Wine Primer various 
wines—40_ recipes. 25c. 
Successful Cookies—30 pages of 
recipes, all kinds of cookies. 20c. 
Successful Refrigerator Recipes 
20c. 


important 


describes 


frozen and jellied dishes. 
Your Child and You 
problems of character and training, 


by Dr. Douglas A. Thom. 15c. 
Dishes a Child Can Make—26 
pages of menus and recipes. 15c. 


Gifts a Child Can Make—complete 


directions for small gifts. 15c. 
Successful Salads — salads, salad 
dressings, and accompaniments. 20c. 
Successful Kitchenette Cooking— 
meals and recipes for two. 20c. 
Prize-Winning Recipes — recipes 
from Home Institute’s monthly con- 
tests. 20c. 

Successful Cooking Primer—Ten 


lessons, with menus and recipes for 
the inexperienced cook. 25c. 
Successful Motor Camping—lists 
equipment, menus and recipes for 
camp cookery. 20c. 

Successful Preserving—recipes for 
jellies, jams, conserves, pickles. 15c. 
Successful Party 
suitable for celebrations. 


Cakes—recipes 
10c. 


Calories, Vitamins and Minerals— 


explanation of food elements in 
diet, with charts. 15c. 
Successful Desserts—all types of 


desserts, puddings, souffles, etc. 10c. 
Successful Canning—guide to reli- 
able methods of canning. 15c. 


O-Cedar Corporation. 

Try This illustrated 24- 
page booklet of hints, 
giving in detail information about 
these housecleaning helps and ways 
labor. State 


One—an 
household 


to use them to save 


number wanted for class use. 


Olson Rug Company. 


Beautiful New Rugs from Old—a 
66-page book in colors describing 
a patented process of weaving in- 
expensive new, reversible rugs from 
the good wools and other materials 
in old carpets, rugs and clothing. 
Choice of Early American, orien- 
tal, plain and two-tone effects, mod- 
neo-classic or hooked 
Pages of model rooms 


ern blends, 
rug designs. 


in color. 
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Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax Division. 
First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing and housecleaning. 
Cleanliness of Baby's Wardrobe 
and Equipment—a 16-page booklet 
of practical information for the 
care of baby’s wardrobe, nursing 
bottles, nipples, etc. 


Pom Cooking Tongs. 

Useful in handling hot and cold 
foods and articles on top of stove 
or in oven; lifting them from boiler 
and dye pot. Set of 3 stainless 
steel chromium finish tongs—6”, 9” 
and 12”—for $1.00. Special 6” for 
cooking classes, etc., 10c each. 


Procter and Gamble Company: 
Ivory Soap Division. 

The Modern Home Laundry—a 96- 
page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific home launder- 
A desk copy free to 


ing methods. 
7¥%c each in lots of 


any teacher. 
10 or more. 
The Story of Soap—a beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 
copy free to teachers only. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Company. 
Instructions on the Robertshaw, 
Model X. 

The Robertshaw Cook Book—a 68- 
page book giving complete data on 
time and temperature cooking with 
this company’s oven control. The 
book also contains a large variety 
of menus including complete meals 
that can be cooked in the oven 
without supervision. 25c. 


Rochester Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
A Few Pointers on How to Use 
Your New Thermometer for Candy 
Making and Deep Fat Frying and 
a Few Recipes—a booklet. 

Candy deep fat thermometer—spe- 
cial teachers’ price 75c (regular 
price $1.25), one to a teacher. Oven 
Refrigerator 
enamel and 


thermometer, 25c. 
thermometer, white 


chrome, 25c. 


Save the Surface Campaign. 

Six brightly written &8-page pam- 
phlets on the part paint products 
play in making homes more attract- 
ive, cleaner, safer. 

What Every Woman Should Know 
About Painting—how paint protects 
a building destructive 
Things to consider when 


against 
weather. 
planning a new house. 

Only One Pair of Eyes—paint and 
light are partners in protecting eye- 








sight and giving the most light for 
the money. 

Genie Business—how to go about 
painting furniture. 

Don’t Take Chances—how paint 
can be used in homes as a safe- 
guard against fire, illness and physi- 
cal injury. 

Varnish and the Queen—the fasci- 
nating story of blood and sweat, of 
intrigue and danger behind a can 
of varnish. 

From the |World’s Four Corners— 
the romance connected with the 
gathering of materials used in paint 
products. 

Color Magic—1l6 articles on inte- 
rior and exterior decoration. 

More Color Magic—an entertaining 
account of “The House That Had 
Its Face Lifted.” Fifteen interest- 
ing stories of Mrs. Rutherford’s 
roomers and their adventures in 
renovizing an old house. Particu- 
larly suitable for introducing young 
people to interior decoration. 


Sears, Roebuck & Company: 
Homemakers’ Foundation. 

The Consumer Shopping Guide—a 
complete index to better buying. 
File box 8% x 71%4 x 3% inches in 
size—includes : 

1. A Handbook of Facts—Inside 
Information as a Guide to Bet- 
ter Buying—40-page booklet. 
It contains general, practical 
information on fabrics and 
clothing that will give you a 
better understanding of the 
things you buy. 

2. 54 cards, 7%4 x 8 inches in size, 
40 of which explain and illus- 
trate quality variations of 40 
different textile materials that 
are used in the household. Sub- 
jects vary from sheeting, denim 
and hosiery to window shades, 
oil cloth and blankets. Each 
card contains 2, 3 or 4 swatches 
to illustrate the range of qual- 
ity, distinguishing characteris- 
tics, quality determinations and 
points to look for when buying. 
A purchase record card is in- 
cluded on practically all of the 
cards. In addition there are 
12 purchase record cards, one 
card which explains the use 
of the Guide, and another 
which contains an index, 

3. A 4-power magnifying glass to 
aid in comparing quality vari- 
ations in the samples. 

The Consumer Shopping Guide is 
adaptable for use in study groups 
of consumer buying in schools, col- 
leges, women’s organizations as well 
as by the individual homemaker. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Exhibits—dramatizing hidden val- 
ues in merchandise. Suitable for 
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classroom and demonstration use in 
consumer buying. Available on 
loan with no charge, except return 
transportation. Write for details. 
Pamphlets explaining hidden values 
in buying merchandise. Free on 
request. 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company. 

Floors Beautiful—a new consumer 
guide to rug buying, by Clara Dud- 
ley. Beautifully illustrated, it deals 
with four general topics—color, 
quality, size and style. 25c. 


The Temperature Research Foun- 
dation of Kelvinator Corporation. 
Scientific Refrigeration in Relation 
to Nutrition and Health, by Lulu 
G. Graves—15-page brochure. Ex- 
plains the importance of proper re- 


frigeration to a well-balanced, 


healthful diet. Contains sample 
menus. 

Yesterday and Today in Refriger- 
ation—brochure. An interesting, 


detailed account of the evolution of 
modern refrigeration methods from 
earliest times. 

Temperature Control is Health In- 
surance, by Shirley W. Wynne, 
M.D. Brochure. A public health 
authority evaluates modern refrig- 
eration and air conditioning. 

Book of Rectpes—prepared by Kel- 
vin Kitchen. 

Kelvinator Cookery—a monthly 
bulletin prepared by the Kelvin 
Kitchen, 


Tricolator Company, Incorporated. 
Learn to Tricolate Coffee—a loose- 
leaf lesson on coffee making in in- 
stitutions. 

Tricolate Coffee at Home—a book- 
let describing many models for 
drip coffee making. 

Making Timed Filter Sheets—a cir- 
cular showing the making of coffee 
filters and explaining their use. 





J. Wiss and Sons Company. 

A Story of Good Shears and Scis- 
sors—a booklet describing each 
process of manufacture. Sent to all 
schools with an enrollment of 300 
or more. 

Exhibit showing the manufacture 
of these shears. 
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ments on page 273? 


there is a price for material? 


EACH SLIP and written LEGIBLY? 


Important 


Have you conformed to the require- 


Have you filled out the coupon and 
closed it with your slips? 


Have you sent the correct amount 
cash, check or money order where 


Is your name and address written on 
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1 cup corn meal, 
Loup hour ...... 
3 teaspoons Royal Bak- 
ing Powder... 










Total 


Approximate costs of 
principal ingredients for 
CORN BREAD 


4 tablespoons butter . 
1% cups sour milk...... 


. 5¢ 
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HAM AND CORNBREAD SHORTCAKE: Split corn bread 
while hot, butter and put together with creamed ham. 


Ae penny’s worth of Roval 


makes a big pan of delicious corn bread 


Isn’t it foolish to bother with 
doubtful baking powder when you 
can use Royal at such low cost? 


HE next time you teach 

your pupils the hows and 
whys of light and delicious 
corn bread, give this new slant 
to your lesson. 

Figure out for your pupils 
the costs of the principal ingre- 
dients called for in the recipe— 
the shortening, milk, egg, corn 
meal, flour. 

Then, point out the small 
cost of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der needed—actually only a 
penny’s worth. 

Yet—this penny’s worth of 
Royal, as you know, plays a 
very large part in making your 
corn bread light, digestible and 
fine flavored. 
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Royal contains that su- 
perior baking powder in- 
gredient, Cream of Tartar 

—a natural fruit product 

from luscious, ripe grapes. 
That’s why Royal can be de- 
pended on to give finer flavor, 
more even texture and better 
keeping quality to all baked 


foods. 
7 7 7 


Insist on Royal for your class 
work. And give your pupils 
this tried and true advice: For 
fine home baking, it doesn’t 
pay to bother with a cheap, 
doubtful baking powder. Use 
the best, and cheapest in the 
end—reliable Royal! 











ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER 
° Product of Stand- 


FREE —The new illustrated ,f ard Brands Incor- 
Royal Cook Book. Basicreci- ,’ porated, 691 Washing- 














pes, hints on handling ¢ > “an , 
doughs and batters, ,’ ton Street, righ ork 
rules for fine cakemak- 4 City, Dept. 609. ease 
ing and other valu- / send free Royal Cook 
abie helps for , Books for class use. 
teachers. Mail 
coupon. Fa Ween 
; 
7’ Address 
4 . 
7’ City & State 
, 
? School 
, Copyright, 1936, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Do You Know— 


Chocolate is Called “Food of the 
Gods?” 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 

Just when chocolate candy first ap- 
peared, nobody seems to know. Chocolate 
as a food and a beverage is of very an- 
cient origin, however. ‘Lhe taste of choco- 
late, like the taste of apples, seems to be 
a universal passion and one which, from 
early times, has appealed to the palates 
of almost every race. 

When Linnaeus, the famous Swedish 
botanist, classified the cacao plant in 1735, 
he was so delighted with the taste of the 
beverage made from it that he bestowed 


the generic name Theobroma Cacao. 
Theobroma is compounded of two Greek 
words, Theos, meaning God, and Broma, 
food. Probably no candy is more popu- 
lar the world over than chocolate, which 
is made from cacao beans, the berries 
of the cacao tree. “Food of the gods” is 
a fitting name for this product, which was 
enjoyed by the Aztecs long before Colum- 
bus discovered America. 

Disregarding the botanical name of the 
cacao plant and turning to the word choc- 
olate as such, we find it belongs to the 
Mexican language. Chocolatl, from the 
two words choco, meaning noise, and Jail, 
water, give us a key to the Mexican’s 
method of preparation. First he added 


NOW—EVEN HUSBANDS 
CAN MAKE MARVELOUS BREAD THE 








This Sure Success Way Saves 1 to 2 Hours 


S, husbands actually tested the new 
SPEED BAKE method. Even men who 
had never baked before, saved2 hours over 
other methods. Even their clumsy hands 
turned out (wonder of 
wonders!) perfect loaves. 
Best of all, SPEED BAK- 
ING calls for Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast—the yeast 
that stays fresh. It comes 
in dry cakes and yeast 
can’t start to grow until 
it has been moistened. It 
keeps for weeks. 
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at your grocer’s, 10c 


No wonder the SPEED BAKE method is 
changing the nation’s baking habits! Try it 
yourself. Learn how two minutes spent to- 
day will save two hours tomorrow. Write 
for copy of illustrated 

ene eee booklet The Art of Mak- 
. ing Bread." It tells how to 
Package of 5 cakes SPEED-BAKE both bread 
and rolls. If copies for stu- 
dents are desired, please 
mention the number re- 
quired. Northwestern 
Yeast Company, 1752M 
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boiling water and then beat it vigorousiy 
with a curious whisk, which we see repre- 
sented in quaint seventeeth century prints. 

But long before chocolate was known 
as a hot drink, it was served cold and 
thick, like a sort of porridge. When 
Cortes and his men marched into Mexico 
in 1519, they discovered that chocolate 
was the national drink of the Aztecs. 
According to Prescott, the Emperor Mon- 
tezuma “. .. took no other beverage than 
the chocolatl, a potation of chocolate, fla- 
vored with vanilla and other spices, and 
so prepared as to be reduced to a froth 
of the consistency of honey, which grad- 
ually dissolved in the mouth and was 
taken cold. This beverage, if so it could 
be called, was served in golden goblets, 
with spoons of the same metal or tortoise 
shell finely wrought. The Emperor was 
exceedingly fond of it, to judge from the 
quantity—no less than fifty jars or pitch- 
ers being prepared for his own daily con- 
sumption; two thousand more were al- 
lowed for that of his household.” 

According to Gage, who wrote in 1648 
a fascinating history entitled, “New Sur- 
vey of the West Indies,” “an Indian 
Fryer” presented to the Pope “some boxes 
of curious Chocolate,” along with “a little 
wedge of gold, a box of pearls, some 
rubies or diamonds.” This statement 
shows that products of the cacao beans, 
which were used as money by the Aztecs, 
were held quite as precious gifts for a 
Pope as gold and gems. 

Evidently boxed chocolate was fairly 
well known in Gage’s day because he fre- 
quently mentions it. This was the choco- 
late evidently used for the popular bever- 
age of fashionable seventeenth century 
Mexican ladies. The love of chocolate 
was such a passion among women of 
Chiapa that it is said they had cups of the 
hot drink served to them in the middle 
of the Bishop’s sermons. The good 
Bishop threatened the ladies for their in- 
dulgence, and finally excommunicated 
them. The ladies, thereupon, promptly 
sent the Bishop a present of poisoned 
chocolate which shortly caused his death. 
“And it became afterwards a Proverbe in 
that country,” adds Gage quaintly, “ ‘Be- 
ware of the Chocolatte of Chiapa.’” 

Chocolate took Europe by storm when 
it was introduced by the Spaniards, who 
carried back from the New World large 
quantities of the precious cacao bean. 
From Spain, the fashion of drinking 
chocolate rapidly spread to France, Italy 
and finally to England. There chocolate 
houses and chocolate drinking became a 
national pastime. On November 24, 1664, 
Pepys makes the artless entry that he 
goes “. . . to a coffee house, to drink 
jocolatte, very good.” 

Popular taste has not greatly changed 
in the last six hundred years. The flavor 
of chocolate, “food of the gods,” is en- 
joyed today, quite as much as in past 
ages when chocolate constituted the 
national drink of the Aztecs. 
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Why Argue About It? 


By Emma Gary Wallace 


Supplementary reading for classes in 
Family Relationships 


HERE are some people who dearly 

love an argument. They are just 
naturally on the opposite side of any- 
thing and everything which is under dis- 
cussion. 

They listen attentively for a few min- 
utes to whatever is being said, then they 
hop right in to the first lull in the con- 
versation, grab the bits in their teeth, 
and away they go! 

A skillful salesman always avoids argu- 
ment because he knows that a debate of 
this character lines the other person up 
on the opposite side, and no one likes to 
give in after a stand has been taken. 

People in their own homes are very 
prone to express themselves freely and 
so the arguing habit becomes fixed. 

If memory serves aright, it was Will 
Carleton who wrote about an elderly 
couple who had formed this arguing habit, 
and he touched on a great truth when 
he said: 


“They argued the matter at breakfast, 
and they argued the matter at tea, 
And the more they argued with each 
other, the more they failed to agree.” 


In place of getting into the argufying 
spirit, the alert salesman holds within 
the zone of agreement. Paul did that 
when he got up to preach to the people 
of Athens. He looked around at the tem- 
ples and heathen gods, and handed them 
a nice bouquet. 

“TI perceive,” he said, “that in all things 
you are deeply religious.” Then he went 
on to tell them that his mission in com- 
ing among them was, to tell them of the 
one true God who could be depended upon 
at all times. 

To have to live with anyone who is 
always on the “off ox” side, is terribly 
wearing, for that individual loves to show 
us how wrong we are, or how mistaken 
or ill-informed. 

Many a pre-possessing woman, capable 
and actually superior, has lived and died 
a spinster because nobody could tell her 
anything. She, to all intents and pur- 
poses, was the sum of all wisdom and 
could give advice on any and every topic. 
Naturally no man would have the courage 
to marry such a wise person, who would 
boss him week in and week out the rest 
of his life, not even giving him the priv- 
ilege of having an occasional opinion of 
his own. Arguing literally shoos admirers 
away! 

All people do not argue in the same 
way. There was Sally. Sally rarely 
waited to get a story straight or its de- 
tails complete, when she would burst out 
with a flat contradiction. Sally expected 
everyone around her: to accept what she 
said as law and gospel, and as she was 
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impulsive and headlong, she was more 
often wrong than right. 
Another type of argument which also 


is very wearing, is daily with 
someone who nev 
someone who always puts the blame on 
another person. 

It was Maizie who would get hot and 
bothered if she thought anybody had pre- 
sumed to criticise anything she did. She 
would look up with something akin to a 
threat on her face and darkly, 
“Did they find any fault with me?” 

The broad-minded person is willing to 
profit by suggestion an/1 to ‘isten at least 


contact 





inquire 
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1. FASHION BULLETIN QUARTERLY 
—Ready Sept. Ist, Dec. Ist, March 
Ist, May 15th. News of Paris cou- 
turiers’ seasonal openings; latest 
style and color trends in apparel and 
decorating; classroom and home pro- 
jects in sewing and dyeing. Free. 
Send for enough copies for class- 
room distribution. 

2. NEW COLOR IDEAS FOR YOUR 
HOME—12-page illustrated booklet: 
color for every room in the home; 
reproductions of rooms in current 
decorating exhibits; home and class- 
room projects in sewing and dyeing. 
Free. Send for enough copies for 
classroom distribution. 

3. THE STORY OF COLOR*—Class- 
room Wall Chart, 6-color pictorial, 
40”x30”. Free. One to each teacher. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





to the judgment of those who are her 
triends. 

The habit of self-justification on any 
and is the evidence of 
a one-track mind—of narrowness and of 
lack of open-mindedness. 


every occasion, 


The problem of getting along harmoni- 
ously with the person who is ever ready 
to argue or to justify whatever 
comes or goes, is not an easy problem to 
solve. As argument nowhere, 
about the only way to do is to ignore that 
individual most of the time. 

Why should we 


wasting our breath? 


herself, 


gets us 


punish ourselves by 


for 





SOME TINTING 
AND DYEING 
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4. TEACHER’S PLAN FOR LABORA- 
TORY LESSON* — 5-page timed 
working plan for teacher’s demon- 
stration accompanied by group 
practice. Includes 6 complimentary 
packages of TINTEX tints and dyes 
(assorted colors). Free. One copy to 
each teacher, — leader or home 
demonstration agen 


5. MANUAL ON HOME TINTING AND 


DYEING — 40-page comprehensive 
text on: assigned study of the story 
of color and evolution of dyeing; 46 
sewing and dyeing projects. Free. 
Send for enough copies for class- 
room distribution. 

Teachers who received items 3 and 
4 previously this year will please use 
their original copies again this term 
as the supply is limited. 


* 


TINTEX COMPANY, INC, Home Economics Bureau 


Please send me FREE the educational material on home dyeing which I have 


checked as follows: 


C1) 1. Number of copies for distribution... . 
(J 2. Number of copies for distribution... . 


{] 3. 
O 4. 


O 5. Number of copies for distribution. .. . 
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Convention Highlights 
(Continued from page 272) 
Planning an asseinbly program that will 

express the work done in various class- 

rooms offers an excellent opportunity for 
integration, said Mr. Smith. Here it is 
possible to select a theme and to ask all 
departments to determine what contribu- 
tion, if any, they can make to this theme. 
For example a pageant or the working 
out of some historical theme. Social 
studies work may be keyed to literature 
and books selected for reading that deal 
with certain historical periods. 
Integration may be horizontal or ver- 
tical—in either type there is a need for 


teachers to know what has been taught 
and what is planned ahead in order to do 
away with a duplication of effort and in 
order to make a complete unit. There is 
need for integration of the entire core of 
school subjects before such work can be 
carried on successfully. Home economics 
can be a stimulus to work in other classes, 
but it can also gain much stimulus from 
many other groups. For example, there 
can be correlation with English in pre- 
paring talks on foods in simple under- 
standable language for first grade chil- 
dren, 

A report of a committee making a study 
of the place home economics is taking in 
the integrated program was read by Min- 














HE SCHOOLBOY 
SMACKS HIS LIPS over 
the cherry jam on his bun 
—the traveler relishes the 
Inn‘s extra courtesy of jelly 
for his breakfast toast—the 
convalescent beams on the 
breakfast tray with its invit- 
ing service of orange mar- 
malade. Because they all 
know quality, the enjoy- 
ment of each is heightened 
when the spread is Sexton’s. 


From 
Sexton 
* Sunshine 
ma Kitchens 
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Sexton Specials offer outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who food many people each 
ay. 


Sexton preserves, jellies, fruit butters, and marmalades are 
sold in annually increasing quantities to those who insist 
upon the best. Time-honored recipes and careful selection 
of fruits insure your complete satisfaction with the products 


of Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. 
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nie Irons, University of Missouri. Letters 
were sent to all state supervisors asking 
for information on this subject. Forty 
responded and of this number only 18 
stated that they had some plans for this 
type of work. 

The contribution of home economics to 
the core courses was discussed by Mrs. 
Catherine S. Tubby in reporting the way 
in which core courses have been created 
in the University High School, Oakland, 
California, which recognize the im- 
portance of social experience in the life 
pattern of every student. In the first 
semester emphasis is placed on orienta- 
tion in the school; in the second on un- 
derstanding the social and biological as- 
pects of group living in the community; 
in the third on understanding the more 
remote social relationships in state and 
nation, and in the fourth on orientation in 
meeting immediate life problems. 

These courses do not represent an in- 
tegration or fusion of subject matter, nor 
do they replace other subjects. Rather 
they build on_ students’ experiences, 
through which the subject matter becomes 
functional. The teachers of these courses 
are drawn from all departments in the 
school. They contribute from their re- 
spective fields, such subject matter as best 
fulfills the purpose of the courses. 

The core course in the low 10th grade 
is Personal Management, so called. In 
getting acquainted with his school, among 
other student activities, are certain social 
functions. A knowledge of and ability to 
dress correctly, to practice social etiquette 
is necessary. Home Economics con- 
tributes instruction along these lines. 

The core course in the high 10th grade 
is called Social Living. It emphasizes the 
importance and necessity of the student 
realizing his responsibility toward prob- 
lems of every day group living. It can 
be implied that Home Economics con- 
tributes to the study of family life in the 
development of the units; “Your place in 
the community”; “Your home contacts”; 
“The story of life,” etc. 

The low and high 11th grade core 
courses deal primarily with the ‘American 
Scene. A short unit on the social prob- 
lems of the family is developed therein. 

The 12th grade core courses which are 
now being developed offer the student 
election of one of four courses. They 
are; the Humanities, Elementary Psy- 
chology, Modern Problems and Con- 
sumer Buying. Home Economics makes 
its greatest contribution to the course in 
Consumer Buying. 


HE question of how the home eco- 

nomics teacher can help in improving 
housing conditions through instruction 
on the secondary school level had its 
place, too, in the program of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools when Edna P. Amidon of the 
U. S. Office of Education in Washington 

















spoke on “The Organization of Materials 
and Methods.” 

The home economics teacher who sets 
out to teach housing in such a way that 
it will result in actual improvement in 
her community must be convinced of the 
need for such improvement and be able 
to visualize the difference it could make 
in the lives of the people. 

The pupils must catch the teacher’s 
vision of possibilities for improved living. 
They must be helped to see how housing 
affects the health, morals, safety, and 
general welfare of the people; why con- 
ditions of housing must be a community 
affair as well as one of individual con- 
cern; and what is the cost of disease and 
crime resulting from poor housing con- 
ditions. 

When an understanding of the general 
relations of housing to individual and 
public welfare has been achieved, the next 
step is the development of a plan for 
setting up constructive standards by which 
to evaluate houses. The home economics 
teacher needs to examine carefully her 
own reactions as to what are essential 
characteristics and standards for houses. 
When her thinking has led her to a point 
where she sees the family and all its many 
home activifies as the important consid- 
eration and when she realizes that the 
house must be so planned, so built, and 
so cared for that it serves for the health, 
development and happiness of family 
members, she is ready to begin helping 
ker pupils evaluate homes. 

Materials must deal with the functions 
of the family for which the house should 
provide. This can be approached by look- 
ing at family life as a whole and the 
house as a whole and noting where dis- 
crepancies lie. Such an approach must 
be supplemented, if not built on, careful 
analysis of many working and living sit- 
uations in which the pupils find them- 
selves and in which the relation of these 
situations to the whole of home life can 
be shown; these analyses to be used as 
bases for recommendations for improving 
facilities and followed by further testing 
out of the work on living situations after 
improvements have been effected. Ma- 
terials must deal with improvements 
which are within the practical possibility 
of achievement—directly by the pupil or 
through his efforts in working with some 
other family member. 

Concrete, accurate information and di- 
rections for doing the jobs involved must 
be provided as well as experience given 
in developing skills required. 

Time and instruction must be provided 
for careful consideration of costs and for 
investigations necessary for intelligent 
buying of materials. 


AY MONROE gave an interesting 
talk on the study of consumer pur- 
chases based on the work now being done 
in the big Study of Consumer Purchases 
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by the U. S. Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Works Progress Administration and the 
National’ Resources Committee. When 
completed the study will supply home 
economists, business men, social scientists, 
and government administrators with in- 
formation as to the which the 
American people have been spending their 
money, according to income levels and oc- 
cupational groups, in different regions of 
the country and the meaning of these ex- 
penditures in terms of their health, wel- 
fare, and purchasing power. 


way in 


Consumer education was not neglected 
but came up for much discussion, es- 








pecially in the departments of Home- 
making, Family Economics and Student 
Clubs. Miss Mattie Pattison spoke on 
the subject of “Teaching Family Eco- 
nomics in High School.” This pointed 
out that students develop attitudes toward 
family economics in many departments of 
the high school. If they are to develop 
philosophies that are consistent enough to 
be guides to the wise use of money, the 
must feel re- 
n all 
phase 


home economics teacher 
sponsible for seeing that teaching 


Every 


departments is correlated. 
of home economics teaching has possi- 
bilities for developing an understanding 


of consumer education in (next page) 





Helpful hints 
on preparing 
tasty Fish and 
Meat Dishes 


of the normal diet. 


recipes for tempting foods of this type. 


style suitable for classroom use. 


Home Economics teacher. 


panies the first set. 








Because they supply body building proteins, fish and 
meat dishes are generally accepted as a staple part 
But there are wide variations 
in the food values of different types of meats and 
even in different cuts from the same animal. 


In “Fish and Meat Dishes,” one of the 14 booklets 
which make up “A Manual of Cookery,” you will 
find helpful information on the nutritive value of 
meats and fish, the selection of cuts, the preparation 
of fish and meat dishes, and more than 30 tested 


Each Manual of Cookery booklet is written in # 
A complete set 
of the 14 booklets is available at no cost, to any 
You may also have 
enough booklets for each member of your Cookery 
classes by returning the order blank which accom- 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Home Economics Dept. P-936, Ivorydale, Ohio 








Other 
Manual of 
Cookery 
Booklets 


Facts; Perfect 
Manual of 
Quick Breads: 
Desserts; Soups and 
Sauces; Candies and 
Confections; Cheese and 
Eggs; Yeast Breads; 
School Lunches; Vege- 
table Cookery; Table 
Service and Accesories; 


The Story of 


Frying 
Pies; 


Cakes; 


Crisco 
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its broadest sense, but she has found that 
when standard family budgets are used as 
a starting point of teaching family eco- 
nomics, there is little hope of interesting 
students in the use of individual budgets 
now or family budgets later. Standard 
budgets may be used as one measuring 
stick after individual needs have been con- 
sidered, but the blind use of such budgets 
blocks thinking rather than encouraging 
students to solve their own problems in- 
telligently. 

Other talks of interest to those engaged 
in consumer education work were given 
on such subjects as “The Trend in Mod- 
ern Food Merchandising”, “Meat Grad- 
ing”, based on the system now in use by 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Washington, D. C.; an address by Henry 
A. Burd, professor of marketing at the 
University of Washington on “The Sta- 
tus of Grade Labeling and Honesty in 
Advertising”, and a talk by Thurmond 
achieved by the experiment tried by the 
Chatham on results that have been 
Chatham Manufacturing Company in giv- 
ing the consumer facts. 

The Department of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles held a joint session with the Division 
of The House where the discussion cen- 
tered around the selection and use of 
household textiles for families of moder- 
ate and low incomes. At a later meeting 
of the Clothing and Textiles Department 











up to date. Price, $1.80. 


Food Study Manual—Kennedy $ .56 
Tables of Food Values—Bradley 2.00 
Candy and Candy-Making— 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


Meal Planning and Table Service 


The author has put art and charm into table service. The family meal is presented 
not only as a social center but also as a subtle force in the cultural life of the family. 
Correct table service in the no-servant home is the keynote of this textbook. It 
also covers the selection of foods for their nutritive value and the scientific prepara- 
tion of these foods without the loss of food values. Procedures and processes are 


Other Text and Reference Books 


Bookmoeyer ...........62 2.00 Problems—Russell and Wilson 
Bacteriology of the Home— LO Rea eee 2.85 

Ae ooreer 2.25 Illustrations for Art Training— 
Good Taste in Dress—McFarland 1.00 —Russell and Gwynne ..... 2.00 
Clothing Units—Miller and American Housing—Allen .... 2.00 

NS 3 0.25 53.08 eden sow -80 Good Manners—McLean ..... 1.00 


Descriptive circulars on request. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Revised 
Edition 


Just Published 


New Text 
New Illustrations 


Essentials of Sewing—Cook ... 1.40 
Historic Costume—Lester .... 2.50 
Art Training Through Home 
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alone Grace Denny talked on buying tex- 
tiles for institution use and Ethelwyn 
Dodson told of some of the newer devel- 
opments in textile testing. 

There were many other interesting and 
very worthwhile talks, round table dis- 
cussions, etc. but, as we said in the be- 
ginning, it is quite impossible for us to 
do more than mention those we feel 
might be of outstanding interest to read- 
ers of PracticaAL HoME Economics, 

We must speak a few words about the 
fine general sessions and the many social 
“doings” that the various committees had 
so well planned for the entertainment of 
visitors. In place of the annual formal 
banquet, there was a very delightful, very 
informal supper on the campus of Wash- 
ington University which served as a fine 
“get together” affair for the meeting as it 
took place the second day of the conven- 
tion. About nine hundred attended this 
affair, (the photograph shows one section 
only); another largely attended and very 
successful gathering was the all day out- 
ing to Deception Pass. Rain and clouds 
did not dampen the spirits of the visitors 
and the trip was one that will long be 
remembered. 

At the annual election Mrs, Kathryn 
Van Aken Burns of the Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Illinois, was elected 
president of the Association; Margaret 
Sandels, Florida State College, vice-presi- 
dent, Gladys Branegan, Montana State 
College , treasurer, and Margaret Ed- 
wards, North Carolina College for Wom- 
en, and Kate North, state supervisor of 
home economics for Oklahoma, coun- 
cillors-at-large. Kansas City, Missouri 
was chosen as the meeting place for 1937. 
Registration for the 1936 meeting was 
around 1600. 


A Course in Housing 
(Continued from page 263) 


Prostem IV. 
What are the housing conditions in the 
rural areas of our country? 
1. Needs in rural housing as re- 
vealed in recent surveys. 
Surveys— 


1. The Rural Housing Survey—Louise 
Stanley, Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, . S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. Status of Farm Housing in Iowa~ 
Margaret G. Reid, Research Bulle- 
tin No. 174, Ames, Iowa. 


3. State Farm Housing Survey Re- 
ports—May be obtained from exten- 
sion services of colleges of agricul- 
ture in all states except Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 


4. Summaries of Farm Housing Sur- 
vey—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington. Free. 


2. Improvements that will increase 
the value of farm property. 
A. The Farmstead. 
1, The water supply. 
2. Sewage disposal 
3. Light and power. 
(a) The Rural Electrification 
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Administration. 
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References— 


Government Pamphlets 


1. Beautifying the Farmstead—5Sc— 
(Al. 9: 1087). 

2. Farm Plumbing—Se—(AI. 9: 1426). 

3. Farmstead Water Supply—5Sc—(AI. 
9: 1448), 1933. 

4. Fire Safeguards for the Farms— 
Sc—(Al. 9: 1643), 1930. 

5. Protection of Buildings and Farm 


Property from Lightning—5c—(Al. 
9: 1512). 


A Farm Building Plan Service is main- 
tained by most of the state agricultural 
engineering extension colleges 
of agriculture. 


services, 


Additional references— 


1. Rural Electrification—J. P. Schaen- 
, 1935, $1.72 


zer, Bruce Pub. Co., 

(includes material for class discus- 
sion, equipment, demonstrations, 
practice, problems, and activities. 


Well illustrated.) 


2. Home Economics in the Rural Re- 
habilitation Program—Journal of 
Home Economics, Oct. 1935, pg. 496. 


3. A Homestead and Hope—Bulletin 
Os. oy... e Depart. of Interior 
Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads, Washington, D. C 


4. Playlets—Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington, ae 
(a) Mrs. Brown Gets a Water Sys- 
tem—Mimeo. 10,495. 
(b) The Boy Builders—Mimeo, 


(c) Playlet (unnamed)—Mimeo. 
(d) Radio Playle-—Mimeo 2621R- 
8195, 


5. Farm Property Improvement— 
F.H.A. Bulletin 136, Federal Hous- 
ing Admin., Washington, D. C. 


6. Beautifying the Farm Home—Bul- 
letin 73, Ohio State Univ. Exten- 
sion Service. 


B. The Farm Home 
1, Exterior. 





. Good 





housing conditions. 


to 


. House qualifications. 
A. Interior. 
1. Plans. 
B. Exterior. 


w 


- Minimum Housing Standards (consult 
the standards set up by the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
in Cleveland in 1912—proceedings, pgs. 
391-392). These are generally accepted 
as the best that have been formulated. 


References— 
1. Making Homes—Shultz, D. Apple 
ton, pgs. 3-60: 187-210. 
2. How to Judge a House—Depart 


ment of Commerce National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, Wash 


ington, D. C., 10c. 
3. Houses We Live In—Scientific 
American, March, 1935. 


- 


. Home Owners Hand Book—C. B 
Smith, 50c. Housing Publications 
Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
available at most magazine stands). 
Contains excellent material. 

. First Aid for the Ailing House 
Roger B. Whitman, McGraw-Hill, 
1934, 


wn 








2. Interior. 
References— 

1. Farmhouse Plans—Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin 1738, Wallace Ashby, Bureau 
Agricultural Engineering, U. 
Dept. Agr. 


2. Closets and Other Storage Arrange- 
ments for the Farm Home—Maude 
M. Wilson, Bureau Home Econom- 
ics, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton (contains check list). 


Suggested topics for discussion and 
learning situations. 


1. Discuss the factors of greatest need 
in rural areas as revealed by recent 
surveys. 


2. Make a set of standards for check- 
ing farm homes. 


. Visit 


w 


rural homes to determine 
needs. (Check according to stand- 
ards set up.) Which ones seem 
common to most of the homes? 


> 


. Consult farm home makers to find 
out, what features they favor in 
their homes. 


. How can we develop the attitude 
among farm dwellers that good 
housing is essential to good living? 


wn 


6. Outline and develop a program for 
making rural areas in your com- 
munity more housing conscious, 


. Discuss the importance of water 
supply and sewage disposal to the 
farm home. 


8. What are the sources of farm 
water supply? | 


“ 


9. Explain the principle of the septic 
tank. Diagram. 


10. Discuss the benefits of rural elec- 
trification to rural areas. 


PROBLEM V. 


What shall I look for in choosing a 
home? 
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SAVE PRECIOUS MINUTES 
OF CLASS TIME WITH 


SIMPLICITY 
PATTERNS 


and the new 


Easy to Teach — Easy to Use 
Inexpensive 


Here’s everything you’ve longed for 
in a classroom pattern... simple, 
easy-to-make styles in good taste, 
accuratesizing, and complete A. B.C. 
picture instructions for cutting, pat- 
tern adjustment, construction, and 
fishing. Simplicity Patterns are 
easy for children to buy, too, for 
they’re only 15c to 25c and, wher- 
ever you teach, they’re very easy 
to find in your locality. 





PROBLEM 


of Home 
1933 


House 


1935 


6. Removing the Discomforts 
Parents Magazine, July, 


7. What Rating Would Your 
Get?—-House & Garden, Nov., 


8. Transforming Ugly Ducklinas 
American Home, Oct. and Dec., 
1935. 


9. Care and Repair of the House—De 
partment Commerce, Washington, 
D. . (Building & Housing Pub., 
B.H. 15, 20c). 


VI. 


What can I do to improve the housing 


conditions in my own home? 


1. FF 


actors conducive to better hous 


ing in individual homes 








A. Basement modernization 
1. Possible. uses. 

2. Factors to consider 
B. Rehabilitation of the 


C. Lifting the kitchen’s face. 


attic. 


D. Dining 


(Continued in October) 


room improvement, 

























































of a classroom chart of this pattern, 
26’’x32” in size, showing construction 
from start to finish in simple pictures. 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Easy to make . . . just four basic pieces 
... and only 15c. Send for your copy 
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IN SALT-POOR, 
LOW-FIBRE, 
RESTRICTED DIETS 











Diets in a variety of abnormal 
conditions often present the problem of 
supplying sufficient nourishment, par- 
ticularly the protective minerals and 
vitamins. 

Properly-cooked sieved vegetables, 
unseasoned, are, of course, an answer to 
this question—but ordinarily only at 
the cost of much time and nuisance on 
the part of those caring for the patient 
—and even then with considerable doubt 
on your part as to the nutritional values 
being adequately retained wntil the 
patient actually ingests the vegetables! 


Gerber’s Strained Foods satisfy the 
requirements of many special adult diets 
for these important reasons: 


All Gerber’s vegetables are (a) raised 
from pedigreed seed (b) in selected 
soils (c) under strict supervision (d) 
picked at sun-ripeness (e) rushed to in- 
spected kitchens for prompt cleansing 
(f) thorough straining through Monel 
metal screens four times finer than the 
average household 
sieve (g) Shaker- 
Cooking (h) in closed 
systems, under con- 
trolled temperatures, 
with only vacuum 
evaporation of mois- 
ture, the better to con- 
serve vitamin and 
mineral values — and 
(i) packed unseason- 
ed to await your in- 
structions, p 


Gerber’ 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS, BEETS, 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE SOUP. 

ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND CEREAL. 
Professional Samples Gladly Sent You At Your Request 





a Ee . 
' GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 249 ; 
, Fremont, Michigan. : 
(In Canada, Grown and Packed by Fine ? 

' Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) ‘ 
| () Please send me free specimen copy of your ! 
booklet giving therapeutic diet recipes. : 

: [) Please send me copy of the new 32-page | 
“Baby’s Book’’ by Harriet Davis, R.N., ' 
giving authoritative information to mothers | 

on baby’s care. Enclosed find 10c to cover : 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


' cost. 

| ( Please send me free, Handbook for Teach- 

' ers on Infant Nutrition and ...... copies 
of leaflet for students on Infant Nutrition. 

ERR fetta 9444050 OU NESE SS had bae RD OOads 
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Contact Your Public 
(Continued from page 258) 


of our thinking has an emotional back- 
ground, that each one of us interprets 
ideas in terms of our own past experi- 
ences and knowledge, and of these, no 
two can have had the same. With each 
experience is some emotional tie-up. Oc- 
casionally a vehement explosion in the 
group may relieve this emotional block- 
ing and group thinking may be the better 
for it. The leader, knowing this, will 
not take part in any controversy but will 
listen to each viewpoint with apparent 
interest and when opportunity presents 
itself remark “we realize that every prob- 
lem has many workable solutions—there- 
fore as thinking people we often agree to 
disagree.” 

The general scheme of the discussion 
method should be kept in mind always. 
The start is with individual lines of 
thought which spring from a maze of 
experience. These are challenged by the 
group and group discussion which throws 
them back to the individual in the new 
interpretations, stimulating new  obser- 
vation and thinking. For this reason 
if one discussion meeting is good, two 
are better and several best. In these sub- 
sequent meetings, the emotional needs 
having largely been met in the first, the 
group is ready to consider principles, and 
principles are the means whereby the in- 
dividual will solve his own problems and 
arrive at his own applications. 

Through the entire series the teacher- 
leader will keep note of main points, oc- 
casionally calling attention to progress 
by summarizing those points achieved. 
Finally she will summarize generally so 
that the group is conscious of achieve- 
ment. She may have to guard against 
over ambition. The discussion will be 
good for the group only as it grows at 
the rate the group can travel. She can 
encourage that rate somewhat if at the 
first meeting she delegates some of the 
work of the group to individuals. As for 
instance, when a controversial point arises, 
ask someone to investigate and report at 
the next meeting. She may assign special 
observation, reading or the taking of 
notes. She may even ask someone in 
the group to do the summarizing for her. 
The progress of group development must 
be a responsibility of the group. Her 
function is to keep the wheels oiled that 
they may turn smoothly. 

Again from this series of discussions 
will come the division of endeavor, the 
school will undertake its part, the home 
theirs. Into her units the teacher will in- 
troduce new emphasis and parents will 
cooperate because they understand and 
appreciate. The home becomes the co- 
ordinate educational unit. 

Either approach to this understanding 
cooperation whether it be the program 
planning meeting or the series of discus- 


(See next page) 























































. Elizabeth Arnold .. 


2An Exceptional 
E; mployment Service 


Ww* specialize in the placement of 
trained and experienced food 
managers — assistant managers — 
supervisors of school lunchrooms— 
dietitians—home, service directors— 
hostesses and home economics junior 
assistants in the following fields: 


—School Lunch Rooms 
—College Commons 
—Restaurants 
—Cafeterias 

—Tea Rooms 

—Clubs & Hotels 
—Home Service 
—Sales Promotion 


783 Union Trust Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















FOOD STUDIES—1935 
A NEW FOODS TEXT FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Have you selected your foods text yet? Why 
not examine this new book first? An impor- 
tant committee of teachers listed everything 
they wanted in a foods text, and FOOD 
STUDIES is the result. 


FEATURES 


PURPOSE: For both FIRST and SECOND year 
foods! 
SIZE: 640 pages—TEN UNITS! 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 263 ! ! ! One on EVERY 
DOUBLE PAGE 
PRESENTATION: New Unit-Problem Method! 
PAPER: Approved Oxford English finish 
BINDING: Attractive, Vellum de luxe 
TYPE: Easy to read 10-11 point 
SIZE: Standard proportion 512 in. x 8 in. 
WEIGHT: Easy to handle, a bit over 12 Ibs. 
PARAGRAPHS: All short—3 to 13 lines. 
TOPIC SENTENCES: One for each paragraph 
in BOLD TYPE 
TEACHING AIDS: Exercises! Objective tests! 
References! 
PRICE: $2.00 less 20% as a text 


WHAT OTHERS SAY! 

Miss Anna M. Cooley, Prof., Household Arts 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

“FOOD STUDIES is an excellent book, very 
practical and simply organized. | like the 
titles and it is very easy to find the help one 
needs in using the book. The exercises are 
excellent and offer much opportunity for fol- 
low-up work and experience after the actual 


lessons.” 
LULU W. GILLUM 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 



















SHRINKAGE 
—How t fe) Avoid It 


® Sanforized-shrunk offers 
you this free booklet which 
discusses the causes of shrink- 
age and explains Sanforized- 
shrunk . . . the process 
that frees cottons and linens 


from shrinkage. 


Your students of textiles 
and clothing will find this 
information of vital impor- 
tance, not only in classroom 
work but also when choos- 


ing their own wardrobes. 


@ Send for free Manual, 
Chart and folder. 
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Za 
TINTS & DYES 


in Dress and Decoration 


Original and important uses for the new Diamond 
Tints & Dyes in the teaching of school arts are 
suggested with full directiens in beautiful new 
handbook, “Modern Color Magic.” Free to 
Teachers. Send today to Diamond Tints & 
Dyes, Dept. 16-A, Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 
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sion meetings, will not only clarify for 


the teacher her responsibilities and stimu- | 


late the home response but will add to 
the general community happiness. Happy 
living involves self-development—our ca- 
pacities, abilities and skills. It also in- 
volves the development of our human re- 


lationships—finding a wholesome, satisfy- | 


ing place among others, and sharing in 
experience with them. Broader commun- 
ity life brings greater satisfactions. 
educational system that 
serves both adult and child 
ling full speed ahead. 


provides 
and is travel- 


Japan’s Nutritional Problems 
(Continued from page 259) 


research work being conducted at the 
present time by the Nutritional Research 
Bureau in Tokyo is quite extensive and | 
have found that a considerable quantity 
of material concerning food values, min- 
eral content, etc., is available. However, 
the breach between abstract knowledge 
and its practical application in everyday 
life remains very wide. Food chemistry 
and analysis continues to be a “pure” 
ence in Japan. 

It is encouraging to note that the Im- 
perial Government Institute for Nutrition 
is now doing some interesting field work 
and conducting researches in some prac- 
tical problems, the results of which are 
already beginning to show. In their lab- 
oratory they study the methods of im- 
provements of the uses of main 
values of substitutes, the influences of 
unbalanced diets and also vitamins. The 
Department for the Investigation of the 
Applied Science of Nutrition forms the 
necessary link with the world of practical 
problems. So here, at least a beginning 
has been made. Short training courses 
for teachers are conducted in the Institute, 
the aim being to broaden the knowledge 
the foods worker the mere 
mechanics of cookery. In several schools 
in the city, Institute workers supervise 
the preparation and service of adequate 
and balanced lunch boxes for children. 
These lunches are very simple, 
chiefly of 70% polished rice, bean sprouts 
and finely diced meat and bamboo sprouts 
seasoned nicely with Japanese pickle and 
packed while hot in little wooden boxes. 
The number of children who benefit from 
this service is small compared with the 
great army who make up Tokyo’s public 
school enrollment. However, it is sure to 
grow and I predict that the next ten years 
will see great forward strides in this mod- 
ern science. Let us hope that in Japan 
it will escape many of the pitfalls which 
have accompanied its growth in America. 


sci- 


foods, 


of beyond 


consisting 


If you have changed your address this 
term be sure to notify the Circulation 
Department. 
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Demons tration Cards 


Have you a class you want to 
teach to tailor wool success- 
fully? Here’s just what you 
need to make your lessons sim- 
ple, clear, and effective. 


There are four “Wool Is Easy 


to Sew” cards, each 26 x 40 
inches—large enough to be 


easily seen by the whole class. 
Each ecard tells the correct 
method of exec uting several of 
the details that give a wool 
dress that professional look. 
Each instruction is illus- 
trated by an actual sample 
which shows all the sewing de- 
tails on Nubbydoon, one of the 
smartest new dress wools of 
the season. Each card also 
illustrates a typical dress on 
which these sewing methods 
would be used. The cards deal 
with tailor tacks, notched col- 
lars, slot seams, inverted pleats, 
bound buttonholes, loop but- 
tonholes, circular hems, and 
correctly finished plackets. 
Just think of the advantages 
of getting these samples ready- 
made in an attractive, conven- 
ient form! Order them through 
your local store for $4.00 the 
set—or direct from Marshall 
Field & Company, Manufac- 
turing Division, at $8.00 the set. 
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Mapleine makes 
delicious syrup- 
only Ha pint! 
And has more 
flavoring uses 


than Vanilla ... 


FREES For teachers and classes — one 2- 
ounce bottle Mapleine, 25 samples for class. 
State number of Mapleine recipe books 
wanted. Send name, address, school. 
Crescent Manufacturing Company, Seattle. 








PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 





RS 8 PRACTICAL COURSES 
The SCHOOL of in 
iisiias COMMUNITY 
Praaicam =F OOD SERVICE 
CATERING 





Actual experience in public tea room and practice 
apartment is combined with courses in Organization, 
Accounting, Pricing Menus, Cooking, Marketing, Correct 
Table Service, etc. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 


Learn the art of Gracious Hospitality and clever home 
management. Courses, Table Service, Cooking, Manage- 
ment, Costume and Household Sewing, etc. Practical 
experience in practice apartment, nursery school. Dormi- 
tory on Campus. Write Mary Koll Heiner, Director, for 
Catalog P. 350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








To distribute to 
your students 


“Low Cost Recipes for Break- 
fast, Lunch and Dinner” 

tested recipes which demon- 
strate how delicious, more 
wholesome food canbe made 
at less cost by using 
Irradiated Pet Milk. 














PET MILK COMPAN) 
1447i Arcade Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of 
charge, copies of ‘Low 





Home Economics at the 
University of California 
(Continued from page 261) 


two new courses are to be included in the 
curriculum: a course in child care and 
hygiene, taught by a pediatrician, which 
will afford the girls opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the care and feeding of babies; 
and a course in home management with a 
practice cottage as a laboratory which will 
enable a girl to learn how more effectively 
to manage a home. 

The subject matter of these courses is 
integrated to the purpese of preparing 
earnest and interested young women for 
homemaking and for the enrichment ot 
rural life in California. 

The list of general equipment for the 
Foods Laboratory includes: 

6 colanders 

sink strainers — 
extension strainer 
vegetable press 
meat board 


bread knives 
butcher knives 


1 preserve cooker 

2 Dutch ovens 

4 ice cream freezers 

1 cast aluminum griddle 
1 Wafflemaster 

3 tea kettles 

1 P: rex tea pot 


D0 et ee 


1 Silex coffee maker 6 cook’s knives 

1 drip coffee pot 4 slicing knives 

1 juistractor 1 mincing knife 

1 glass orange reamer 2 meat cleavers 

4 French fryers with 2 coring knives 
covers 1 orange peeler 

1 gallon milk can 1 knife sharpener 

2 food grinders 6 spatulas, 8” 

3 cast iron popover pans 1 table can opener 

2 stock pots with covers 3 hand can openers 

1 rack for stock pot 2 Pyrex loaf pans 

1 blue steel roaster 12 Pyrex pie plates 

3 sanitary cans 3 Pyrex flat top cas- 


4 cast iron skilelts seroles 

2 large aluminum trays 2 potato ball cutters 

1 large aluminum pitch- 14 tin cake cutters 
doughnut cutters 
sets sandwich cutters 
pr. butter spades 
butter quirlers 


er 

1 Family scale, capacity 
60 Ibs 

2 chemical balances, ca- 


pacity 1 kilogram each shredders 
1 chemical balance, ca- graters 
pacity 2 Ibs. ladles 


aluminum scoops 
ice cream diskers 
pot forks, 17” 
aluminum pitcher 
ring molds 
aluminum tea balls 
timbal irons 
potato mashers 
cake turner 

ring pot chains 


2 sets brass weights 
from 1 gram to 1000 
grams 

1 set brass weights 
from 1 oz to 8 oz. 

8 dish pans 

12 iron drip pans 

12 meat loaf pans 

1 5%-qt. double boiler 

1 4-qt. double boiler 
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1 3-qt. double boiler asbestos pads 
1 2 qt. double boiler pastry brushes 
12 muffin tins, 8 cup fruit funnels 
12 cookie sheets large enamel graduate 
1 3-gal. stone jar and measure 
cover 2 kitchen shears 
1 4-gal. stone jar and 12 salt shakers 
cover 12 pepper shakers 


1 2-gal. jar and cover 

1 bread box 

2 laundry hampers 

1 wooden salad bowl 

1 wooden chopping bowl 


2 sets steel meat skew- 
ers 

12 thermometers, rang- 
ine to 500° Fahren- 
heit. 





Cost Recipes for Break- 
fast, Lunch and Dinner” 









Address _ 
City, 
State 


(Offer limited to 


Continental U.S.) 


Recent Booklets and Pamphlets 


Camp Nutrition, by Victoria Kloss Ball. 
A study of camp food with respect to 
costs, nutritional value, educational value 
and administration in thirteen camps in 
Cleveland organized and maintained by 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland and 
the Cleveland Camp Council. Contains 
data that may be used as a guide in camp 
feeding; many lists suggesting ways of 
serving foods advisable for camp use; 
suggested menu, with costs, for two week 


periods; and a possible kitchen organiza- 
tion set-up as well as much other valu- 
able material. 

Little Gold Business Books: 

Hospital Housekeeping, by Doris Dun- 
gan. 

Low Cost Quantity Recipes, by Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association. 

365 High Profit Dinner Menus, by B. 
L. Griem. 

Dictionary of 1001 Menu Terms, by J. 
O. Dahl. 

These may be obtianed from the Hos- 
pitality Guild, Stamford, Conn., for 50 
cents each. 

Clothing, by Regina J. Friant, Marcia 
Turner and Cora B. Miller. Published 
by the Collegiate Press, Inc. Ames, Iowa., 
65 cents. 

This is the second book in the series 
“A Guide to the Teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics” by the same authors. The first 
deals with Foods for beginning classes. 

Home Economics Manual, by Edna B. 
Mullins. 

This little booklet is written as a hand- 
book for the Junior High School girl and, 
the author tells us, is an outgrowth of 
the regular class procedures in the Home 
Economics Department of the Sarah Scott 
Junior High School in Terre Haute, In- 
diana. It is based on work done in an ac- 
tivities program and seems quite complete. 

Consumer Buyer Units in Clothing and 
Textiles for use in High School Home 
Economics Classes, by Alma D. Newell 
and Lucile O. Rust, published by Kansas 
State College, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics Bulletin No. 9. 

Contains detailed plans of units with 
problems and a good list of references. 

Cooking for Twenty-Five, by Fannie 
W. Yateman. Published by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Planned for use by women who have 
charge of church or community suppers 
or other meals, these recipes are equally 
adaptable for use by small school lunch 
rooms. 

Diets to Fit the Family Income, by 
Rowena Schmidt Carpenter and Hazel 
Published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as Farmers Bul- 
letin No. 1757. This is a new bulletin 
which should be very helpful and useful. 
It discusses in popular terms four diets 
that differ in food value and cost and is 
planned so that one diet or another will 
fit into almost every family need. 

Quality Guides in Buying Women’s 
Cloth Coats, by Clarice L. Scott. Pub- 
lished as Leaflet No. 117, Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 5c per copy from Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. for 
students and homemakers. 

Another leaflet in the series on con- 
sumer buying that provide practical help 


Stiebling. 





for students and homemakers. 
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Denton Educational Exhibit 
for Teachers of Home Economics 


Shows materials used in making hygienic, soft-knit 
Dentons, with “swatches” of body and foot fabric, 
accompanied by booklet describing and illustrating a 
tour of the Denton Mills and printed 
suggestion for short talk to children. 
Specially prepared for use of Home 
Economics Teachers. Sent, without 
charge or obligation, on request to this 
magazine or to address below. 


Hygienic, Soft-Knit Dentons 
for All Ages 


Dentons, worn by many millions of 
children for more than 28 years, are 
madein one-piece and two-piece styles 
for infants and children, and four 
adult sizes. We also make Baby Bags 
for infants, and sleeping hoods for 
children and adults. Sold by leading 
dry goods and department stores. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 























IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 
36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
— to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
rst 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Ine. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT 


NEW YORK 
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New! A WAY TO 


Cocomalt is rich in Iron, Vitamin D, Phos- 
phorus, Calcium and other food essentials 


OCOMALT, the delicious chocolate flavor food-drink, is a 
C rich source of available Iron. An ounce of Cocomalt 
(which is the amount used to make one cup or glass) 
supplies 5 milligrams of Iron in easily assimilated form. 

Thus three cups or glasses of Cocomalt a day supply 15 
milligrams—which is the amount of Iron recognized as the 
normal daily requirement. 


...and for bones and teeth 


In addition to Iron, Cocomalt is rich in Vitamin D—con- 
taining at least 81 U.S.P. units per ounce, 

Cocomalt also has a rich Calcium and Phosphorous con- 
tent. Thus Cocomalt supplies three food essentials required 
for proper growth and development of bones and teeth: 
Calcium, Phosphorus and Vitamin D. 

Used as a delicious food-drink, Cocomalt provides a 
simple, palatable means of furnishing Iron, Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Vitamin D to growing children, convalescents, 
nursing and expectant mothers, men and women of all ages. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form, designed always to be 
mixed with milk—HOT or COLD. Sold by grocery, drug 
and department stores in 1/,-lb, and 1-lb. air-tight cans. Also 
in 5-lb. cans for professional or hospital use, at a special 
price. We will be glad to send you a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt free. Use the coupon below. 


TRY COCOMALT FA€E 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 2 J, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send me a trial-size can of Coco- 
malt without charge. 

















ADD AVAILABLE IRON 
TO THE FAMILY DIET! 


/ 
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TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





THE A&P MENU | 


Food 


con 


at all A&P 


publication 


week 


eight-page 


each 


FREE 
Stores this 
taining information on practical cookery, 
profusely illustrated. 

issue contains a complete week’s 
$13 $15, 
for or 


Each 


menu for four, to cost to 


together with changes lower 


higher budgets 


Recipes prepared and tested in the A&P 


Kitchen. Many use it for class work. 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 


in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 


citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘*World’s | 


New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 


G 


Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 


CANDY, DEEP-FAT 





THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS you exact temperatures de- 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures. 
Guards health by showing proper fat 
temperature for frying without greasi- 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust- 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes. Chromium. 
Easy to clean. Practically unbreakable. 


Other Types—35¢ Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
35c. Decorative designs 50c to $1.00. 
Bath (floats) 50c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity) $3.50. At your depart- 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 

If no dealer near you, order direct. 
Sent postpaid or C.O.D. 
Descriptive folder FREE 
Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
67 Rockwood St., Rochester, N.Y. 
























HOOKS OVER 
EDGE OF PAN 





Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


UARANTEED ACCURATE 











VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Accepted as standard educational mate 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include Vitamins. 
Interesting illustrated charts, recent and 
authoritative pamphlets, reading refer 
ences to Vitamins A, B, C, D, E and 
G. Prepared in collaboration with many 
teachers and nationally known home eco 
nomics authorities. Supplied — gratis. 


Write to 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Bascom Hall Madison, 


Wisconsin | 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 








A copy should be in every child’s 
hands to show them the importance 
of proper nutrition. 


Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 


or more, 2 cents each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 














FREE KITCHEN HELPs 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
hitchen Cottage. 
Home Economies Department 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


1-9 

















DON’T FAIL. 


to get a copy of the new 
Camation Cook 300k 96 
pages, hundreds of excep- 
tional recipes, menus, diet 
lists, 16 full-page color pho- 
tographs. Send 25c, coin or 


stamps to Dept. C 
Carnation Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 











CARPETS 
Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets 
Council of 


Chrysler 


and RUGS 


and rugs. Sponsored by Style 


INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 


Building New York City 











SEWING 







800 


o 


Complete 
F.O.B. 
Chicago 


SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 


Pinking Shears 


Dress Forme 


ROOM 


Shirt Gauge« 


Pins, Needles and 


Many Other Hien. 
List 


Send for Price 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, I. 











ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP, 


Add 3 teaspoonfuls to sauce Creole. 
A teaspoon improves brown gravy. 
For Free Book of Recipes Write 





DEPT. B, NORWALK, CONN. 
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NO MO 
“DEAD-A 


IRONING « 


This is the new way to hot starch without mix- 
ing, boiling, straining and uncertainty. It’s quite 
different from solid starches. Being in powdered 
form you simply moisten Quick Elastic Starch 
with a little cold water then thin it down with 
hot water. That’s all. No trick at all for you to 
get any degree of gloss or body desired. This 
way you are sure of a clear, even mixture. No 
scum. Nothing to add. No need to cook it. ~ 
Quick Elastic is practically self-cooking and 
complete with gliding ingredients. No sticking. 
No scorching. No spotting. No rings or 
lumpiness. 


Too, you can iron things still damp from the 
line. This helps greatly on bad days. Even then 
you press things quickly to gleaming perfection. 
We would like to have you see how this pow- 
dered mixture almost completely restores the 
fresh charm of newness to all it touches. It 
“sizes” in the way new goods are “sized”. If 
you try it we feel sure you will change for good 
to Quick Elastic. Should you like to see and feel 
the difference such hot starch makes write us, 
the Hubinger Company, number 318, Keokuk, 
Iowa, and we wil mad you our little proof 
packet. Quick Elastic Starch is in practically 
every store. In the buttercup yellow box. 








FREE OFFER | 
This New Way 





HOT STARCH 
Makes Irons fe 
Fairly Glide | « 
<a 


L Makes Ironing Eaay y 


Learn to Iron Beautifully, Speedily and Happily! 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


















about canned foods for 















the Home Economist.. 
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A new, comprehensive reference 
book, for demonstration, editorial, 
research or institutional work. 


. . - Includes authoritative details on methods of packing and 


nutritive value of 








Applesauce Lima Beans Salmon 
Apricots Mackerel Sauerkraut 
Asparagus Milk Soups 

Baby Foods Mixed Fruits Spinach 
Cherries Peaches Stringless Beans 
Corn Pears Tomatoes 

Fruit Juices Peas Tomato Juice 
Grapefruit Pineapple Tuna 


Pork and Beans 


Also important articles on Food in the Open Can, Vitamin 





The Seal of Acceptance denotes Stability During Canning, Canned Foods and the Public Heaith. 
that the educational material : < 
in this book is acceptable to the 
Council on Foods of the Amer- 


wan Medical Association. 


ORDER AS MANY COPIES AS YOU WISH 








Home Economics Department 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
I can use copies of “More About Canned Food for the Home Economist” for 


Home Economics Department my work in 


AMERICAN CAN 


a Title 
COMPANY GM ... 
230 Park Avenue - New York City City State P-106 
OCTOBER, 1936 




















See that perfectly pinked seam? 


It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in W | | ite % 


up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


And the easiest way te turn out pinking 
such beautifully neat ravel- 

proof seams is with WISS Pink- he 

ing Shears. They pink as they $s ars 
cut—+tave time, labor, material. 


Model “C", illus- 
trated, $4.95 a 
pair. Heavy duty 
Model “A”, $7.00 
a pair. (Prices 
slightly higher in 
Canada) 








THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1936-37, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 








OU will find at de- 
partment stores and 
specialty shops a wealth 
of smart new fall and 
winter fabrics Sanfor- 
ized-shrunk, that wash 
without shrinking out of 
fit. There is a wide 
variety of weaves, pat- 
terns and colors in swagger cottons and linens, dull 
finished spun rayons . . . completely shrunk by 
the Sanforized process. No shrinkage allowances, 
no after-washing alterations. Send for list of new 


fabrics and “Manual of Sanforized-shrunk.” 


Dn 


| EC ae 





NS an yo wrod S hriunk 
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YOU REALLY NEED 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to your teaching problems. 
Vital information is given on many Home Eco- 
nomic subjects. 


YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 


More Plays With a Purpose 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ERCIOSEG PIORO FING 6.65.6 k cco acc ecees for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for .......... years 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


whew sas copies 50 cents per copy 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ............. copies 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 



























JUST ONE’ 
OF THE MANY DELIGHTFUL 
SUGGESTIONS i777 


OW that fresh Eatmor Cranberries are 
on the market this luscious Criss-Cross ° ° 
Cranberry Pie is an ideal seasonable dessert aocenateng. | 
to feature in your cooking classes. 
CRISS-CROSS (Ke — | 
CRANBERRY PIE avi 
Pie crust 1%to2cups sugar 3 tablespoons water ay 
4 cups cranberries 1tablespoon melted butter COW 
Y% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons flour 
METHOD: Line a pie plate with pie crust. Chop j 
cranberries; mix with other ingredients; and fill ave 
pastry shell with this mixture. Place strips of pie 


crust over the top and bake in a moderate oven 35 
to 45 minutes. 


Our brand new cook book is just crammed _" “yy 
1) 
) 
ys 




















full of recipes of new and old ways to serve 
the favorite fruit of the season... the peren- 
nially popular cranberry sauces... crystal 
clear jellies... mouth-watering pies, cakes 
and puddings ... tangy relishes and crisp gay 
salads... beautifully illustrated in natural 


color photography. 





You will find this attractive 





EXCHANGE Dept. PH 


booklet invaluable in planning 
= 90 West Broadway, N. Y.C. 


your fall classes. Send for it to- 
day. It is absolutely FREE. Just 
clip the coupon. 


NM ies cectess 
City and State 


School 
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THEY'RE GOING... 
GOING..! 


Do you know that... 
Whole wheat is one of Nature’s most perfect 
foods—and the prize grain of them all? 

A person could live on a diet of whole wheat, 
fruit and milk alone? 

Shredded Wheat is 100% whole wheat? 

The process of cleaning wheat grains for 
Shredded Wheat requires 24 different machines? 
There are more than a billion Shredded Wheat 


Biscuits sold every year? 








RECIPE 
BOOK-— 


Anew 


Parade of 
HINT 


for your copy now! 









““A New Parade of Menu Hints” 


A grand little recipe book, filled with interesting, new 
menu suggestions that will highlight avy meal of the 
day. You'll be surprised how many new ingredients 
Shredded Wheat gives you to work with. Its crispness, 
its tastiness can lend new delights to old family favor- 
ites. And in such utterly simple ways! But be sure to ask 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties! 





The first offer of this new Food Chart in the 
August Issue made healthy inroads on our 
supply. But there are still some left, if you 
hurry. Colorful, informative, easy to read— 
this illustrated “Story of Wheat” sets a new 
high in fascinating classroom material. It is 
the simply told story of whole wheat, with 
a universal appeal to the practicing econo- 
mist in school. Remember—the supply is 
limited! Clip the coupon below, and send it 


in now! 





Actual size of this chart is 
183/," wide x 283/," deep 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY — Educational 
Dept., 449 West 14th St., New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my free copies of ‘The 
Story of Wheat” chart and “A New Parade of Menu 


Name 
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